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Meaning and Translation 


Eugene A. Nida 


“What do the Scriptures mean by ‘kingdom of heaven’? “When 
Matthew writes ‘kingdom of heaven’ does he mean the same as Luke, 
who consistently employs ‘kingdom of God'?” “Is one to conclude 
that the two phrases refer to two different periods or events in the 
program of God (as some insist), or are they simply two different 
phrases for one and the same thing?” “How is it possible that some 
versions can translate substantially the same Greek expression in 
different ways, for example, the RSV renderings of ‘He who through 
faith is righteous shall live’ in Romans 1:17 and Galatians 3:11, but 
in Hebrews 10:38, ‘but my righteous one shall live by faith’?” “In 
translating shall we say that ‘Melchizedek had no father or mother’, 
following a literal rendering of Hebrews 7:3, and hence give the 
impression that Melchizedek was a miraculous being, as some contend, 
or is one justified in adding something about ‘no record of father 
or mother’?” 

These and many more questions arise constantly during the process 
of translating the Scriptures, and the answers to these problems are 
not simple. In fact, they involve some of the most fundamental concepts 
of meaning, symbolism, culture, and communication. Moreover, the 
translator's task is even more complex than that of the exegete, for 
he must be concerned not only with the meaning of the Greek or Hebrew; 
he must find means by which the meaning of the original text may be 
adequately transmitted in another language and a different culture. 

For the Bible translator there are two insistent questions which lie 
behind each and every problem: (1) What does the original text mean? 
and (2) Is my rendering of this substantially the same as the original? 
Anyone who is engaged in translating knows that absolute identity 
of meaning is impossible. What is said in the source language (the one 
from which one is translating) can never be rendered in the receptor 
language (the one into which one is translating) in such a way as to 
correspond in all details of connotation and denotation. Try as one 
will, such a theoretically desirable goal is not attainable in human 
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speech. Accordingly, what the translator strives for is the closest 
natural equivalent. However, he cannot accomplish this unless he 
understands some of the limitations of language (and hence of trans- 
lating) and how to overcome these restrictions to the greatest possible 
extent. 


The Meaning of the Original 


The first fundamental question, namely, “What does the original 
text mean?” is by no means as simple a question as it would at first 
appear to be. The average person will answer, “Just what it says!” 
But such a reply is no answer. If one is asked what is the meaning of 
a particular verse, one is almost inevitably led to reply, “That all depends 
on what is meant by ‘mean’.”” No adequate answer can be given unless 
we understand something of the entire process of communication. 

If we wish to define the act of communication from the standpoint 
of the initiator (and this is where the communication process begins), 
we may say that it is the process of encoding a message so that the 
receptor may react in accordance with the intention of the communicator. 
This type of definition may seem unnecessarily involved and technical, 
but all the parts are essential if one is to understand the meaning. 
However, in order to comprehend the implications of such a definition, 
we need to examine it piece by piece. 

Encoding 

The term “encoding” means that in dealing with language we are 
fundamentally dealing with a code. It is a system of arbitrary sym- 
bols—sounds which ‘stand for things.” There is, for example, no 
logical or rational reason why English-speaking people should say 
girl, Spanish say muchacha, German mdadchen, and Navajos ‘at’ééd. 
The combinations of sounds which we use in our language symbols are 
completely arbitrary. Furthermore, the way in which we employ such 
symbols is also arbitrary in the sense that certain classes of words 
must precede other classes and that some words can be used for 
subjects, others for predicates, others for attributes, etc. The essentially 
arbitrary way in which symbols are combined is fully confirmed by the 
fact that no two languages have identical grammatical schemes. How- 
ever, once we adopt an arbitrary set of language symbols and are willing 
to abide by the rules for using them, we may use this code to com- 
municate about anything. Whatever is logical about the code is derived 
from the patterns of internal consistency. It is in this sense that each 
language creates its own kind of “logic”. 


Language and Cultural Context 


Though, on the one hand, we insist that a language is essentially 
a kind of arbitrary code, nevertheless it does not exist as an isolated 
system. It is intimately connected with another essentially arbitrary 
system, namely, the patterns of behavior which we speak of as the 
culture of a people. Accordingly, we say that every language is in a 
very real sense both a reflection and a model of the culture of which 
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it is a part.1 Accordingly, if we are to understand a message in the 
language, we must comprehend the way in which the essential units 
function as symbols for parts of the culture. We may illustrate some 
of the relationships by means of the following diagram: 


The small square in the center, marked M, stands for the message 
which is communicated, or for the totality of messages (an infinite 
number) which may be communicated by the language. The larger 
square symbolizes the total culture, of which the message, as a mani- 
festation of the language, is a part. The correspondence in shape between 
the two squares is intended to emphasize the intimate relationship 
between language and culture—especially on the level of the meanings 
of words. 

The S in the above diagram symbolizes the source, i.e. the com- 
municator’s meaning of the message M. The S is dependent first upon 
the entire background of the culture (the message can only be com- 
municated in this form by making use of a code employed by the society 
in question), and secondly, upon the personal experience of the com- 
municator. This is the only means by which he can learn to use and 
interpret the code. 

This dependence of meaning upon the experience of the communi- 
cator (whether speaker, writer, or anyone who communicates through 
verbal symbols, or derivations of these, for example, the Morse code) 
means that if two different persons make exactly the same statement 
(including substantially identical information and voice quality, etc.) 
they still will not “mean” exactly the same thing, for no two persons 
can have identically the same experience. Of course, for all practical 
purposes we tend to overlook or cancel out such differences, or we 
automatically make adjustments by sizing up the background or con- 
dition of the communicator. For example, as Americans, we would 
be more lenient in our judgments of a person with a British accent 
using the word “bloke”; and similarly, Britishers who know American 
usage know that in our use of “homely” we mean ‘ugly’ and ‘un- 
becoming’, not ‘simple’ or ‘guileless’. 

In our diagram we have used R to indicate the receptor’s meaning. 
This meaning is also dependent upon the total cultural context and 
the experience of the receptor, which means, of course, that each hearer 
1 There are certain important limitations on the relationships of language and culture 
which must be recognized. For example, it is quite unjustified to equate a masculine- 
feminine gender system in a language with a high sex consciousness of the people 
speaking the language, or to argue that the grammatical complications of a language 
are an index to the mental abilities or thought processes of the people who speak the 
language in question. 
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understands the message in a slightly different way. Theoretically, this 
means that though we might be able to plot the communicator’s meaning 
as a point, the meanings received by various receptors would be a 
cluster of points concentrated more or less close to the communicator’s 
meaning, but never completely identical with it. Such a theoretical 
statement of the problem may seem utterly unrealistic and impractical, 
because we know that people do communicate with a high degree of 
satisfactory responses. Nevertheless, the theoretical statement of the 
essential difficulties is necessary if we are to understand certain complex 
problems of exegesis. 


Intention 


Another essential feature of our opening definition, namely, intention, 
has been implied in the above discussion of communication, but it needs 
further emphasis and clarification. We have stated that communication 
is a process of encoding a message so that the receptor may react in 
accordance with the intention of the communicator. There is no real 
communication unless someone is listening. A man talking to himself 
is not communicating—he is just externalizing his thought processes. 

If, then, we assume that communication involves intent (to deny 
such an assumption is to make communication only an idle game of 
babbling), we cannot overlook the factor of intent in the communicator. 
This intent, however, exhibits itself in a very complex way. If, for 
example, a speaker desires to elicit some response in his hearers 
(whether ideational or practical), he must reckon with the background 
of the hearers. He will choose words which he presumes will bring 
forth the proper responses because they reflect features of the back- 
grounds of the hearers. In a sense, the speaker has to put himself in 
the hearers’ shoes and try to determine something of the hearers’ 
cultural background, for only by this means can he be reasonably 
sure that the hearers will “get the point” of what is being said. Every 
good writer must constantly bear in mind his audience if he wants his 
articles to be read; every speaker must adapt himself to his audience 
or he will lose them. 

All of this means that we cannot presume to know the meaning 
which a speaker intends to convey by a particular message if we know 
only the speaker's background; we must also attempt to determine what 
adaptations he has made for the sake of his audience. 

Nevertheless, despite all of these complications, the picture of 
communication is still somewhat more intricate. The communicator is 
not only concerned with the receptors’ background, but with what 
the receptors may presume to be a part of the communicator’s back- 
ground. In other words, the interpretation of background works both 
ways. A speaker, for example, tries to understand the background of 
the audience, but at the same time he knows that his audience is in 
turn trying to understand his background. Accordingly, the speaker 
tries to make necessary adjustments to avoid possible misunderstanding. 
All the while, the audience is making similar adjustments, for they 
must not only reckon with the extent to which the speaker reflects 
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his own background, but the degree to which the speaker is making 
adjustments to the presumed background of the audience and to what 
he (the speaker) understands to be the audience’s knowledge of the 
speaker's background, and the possible sensitivity of the audience to 
the speaker's presumed adjustment to the audience's background. These 
mental calculations on the part of the speaker and the audience are 
like a series of rapidly moving tennis balls, beginning from opposite 
directions and bouncing back and forth between closely juxtaposed 
walls. 

In a very real sense communication, even though it may involve only 
one message transmitted from one speaker to one hearer, is never- 
theless a two-way affair. The factor of intent and interpretation of 
intent guarantees that communication must be a type of reciprocal 
enterprise. 


Response 


Throughout our discussion of intent we have presumed a response, 
for intention is meaningless without response. However, response is 
far more complex than we may have imagined. In many traditional 
descriptions of psychological stimuli and response involving language 
we often deal with nothing more complex than such stories as that 
of Jack and Jane and a bright red apple. But response to the average 
communication is far more complex than Jane’s wanting an apple, be- 
cause of the stimulus of having seen it (together with associated stimuli 
of hunger, remembered pleasure in eating, etc.), her asking Jack to 
get it for her, and Jack's climbing the tree in response to Jane's verbal 
request. Language serves many more subtle uses than this. It may 
produce psychological states of hate, love, or joy. It may recall moments 
of pleasure or times of horror. It may calm anxious hearts or inflame 
violent passions. It may create a world of make-believe or explain 
the grim realities of an atomic age. It is a means by which men plot 
their rebellions against God and an instrument by which God reveals 
Himself to men. 

We frankly do not know precisely how language does work to 
produce so many and varied responses. But if we can ascertain the 
response of the receptor to a message, we are able to know more 
about the communicator’s meaning, unless, of course, the response 
was a miscalculated reaction to the message. In other words, by judging 
the response (i.e., the end result of communication) we can determine 
a good deal about the intention and hence about the communicator's 
meaning. 

One of the important implications of this entire discussion is the 
fact that in trying to determine the communicator’s meaning we are 
entirely dependent on inferences from secondary sources. We cannot 
open any person’s head and examine the thought processes. We can 
only know what is thought from the symbols used. The symbols can 
be understood only in terms of the code of which they are a part. 
The code can be known only by understanding the total culture of 
which it is a vital functioning unit. The intention, though we assume 
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—and rightly so—its presence, can be known only by the symbols and 
the response, in the context of the total culture and the particular 
event or series of events in which the message functions. 

The preceding sections may, no doubt, have seemed unnecessarily 
technical and unrealistic, for we generally do not think of cultural 
backgrounds, intentions, responses, and linguistic systems when we try 
to arrive at the meaning of a Biblical passage. We brush aside the 
theory and set out to cut the Gordian knot by one blow of our 
theological sword. However, our solutions are sometimes not convincing, 
even though the results may on occasion be justifiable. 


“The Kingdom of Heaven” and “The Kingdom of God” 


Some of these difficulties we may illustrate with a consideration 
of the phrases “kingdom of God” and “kingdom of heaven”, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. Most scholars regard these phrases as 
equivalent, but there is a sector of Christendom for which these phrases 
do not mean the same thing, despite their occurrence in parallel 
passages. By examining these phrases in the light of what constitutes 
communication, we may be able to arrive at somewhat deeper insights 
than those involved in purely “theological’’ defenses of one or another 
position. 

The writer of the Gospel of Matthew (the various theories as to 
authorship need not concern us here) was most certainly of Jewish 
background. His use of words, method of argumentation, manner of 
presentation, and basic themes are clear evidence of the Jewish cultural 
tradition. This Semitic flavor has always been recognized and in fact 
has led some scholars, including some early church fathers, to believe 
that the Gospel of Matthew was first written in Hebrew (or Aramaic) 
and then translated into Greek. 

Knowing this much about the writer from the internal evidence 
of the Gospel (quite apart from any argument derived from statements 
of authorship coming from the early church fathers), we can conclude 
that in his use of the term “kingdom of heaven” (Matthew in almost 
all instances uses “kingdom of heaven’’ while Luke consistently em- 
ploys “kingdom of God"), he is most likely to reflect a background 
of the Jewish culture. What, then, was the usage in this culture? 

We know that considerably before the Christian era Jews had 
stopped using the term “Jehovah” (perhaps pronounced something like 
Yahwe)and wherever this four-letter name for God occurred in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, anyone reading the passage generally substituted 
Adonai ‘Lord’, though in some passages Elohim ‘God’ was uttered. 
According to tradition, the name of Yahwe was uttered once a year 
by the chief priest in the Holy of Holies, but except for this very 
special usage, it was a kind of “taboo” term. However, once this so- 
called proper name for God became taboo, there was a tendency to 
include Elohim within the same orbit of verbal avoidance. Quite 
understandably, those bilingual Jews who spoke Aramaic and Greek 
and who were quite numerous in Galilee as well as in the Diaspora, 
apparently carried over into Greek the same tendency to avoid the 
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use of Theos, the Greek equivalent of Hebrew Elohim. This would 
be particularly true in certain well-known phrases where the context 
would not require the use of Theos in order for people to understand. 
This, then, is regarded by most scholars as what happened in the case 
of such phrases as “kingdom of heaven,” and “right hand of power,” 
and “majesty on high.”” “Heaven,” “power,” and “majesty” were used 
as functional substitutes for the word “God”. 

Having ascertained something of the background of the writer 
and the cultural context of the phrase in question, we must then inquire 
concerning the background of the hearers. From all we can judge from 
internal evidence (data which are also corroborated by the testimony 
of ancient writers) this book was written primarily for people of Jewish 
background. The constant references to Old Testament prophecies 
fulfilled in Christ, the exegetical treatment of Old Testament passages, 
and the themes which are highlighted throughout the book all point 
to a predominantly Jewish audience. This evidence coincides with the 
obvious intent of the writer, namely, to convince those of Jewish back- 
ground that Jesus was the promised Messiah. 

On the basis of these several lines of evidence, it becomes quite 
understandable why Matthew should have made almost exclusive use 
of the phrase “kingdom of heaven.” On the other hand, it is true that 
in some few instances he employs ‘kingdom of God,” e.g., Matt. 12:48, 
19:24, and 21:31 and 43 (the Textus Receptus reading in 6:33 is not 
attested by the best manuscripts). In Matthew 12:28 there is very good 
reason for the use of “God” in the phrase, since there is a contrast 
between Satan and God. In Matthew 19:24 the phrase “kingdom of 
God” appears to be used as a type of synonym of “kingdom of 
heaven” in the immediately preceding verse. (In fact, the ease of 
transition, or substitution, of one phrase for the other in these two 
verses seems to indicate quite clearly their equivalence, as far as 
Matthew was concerned.) In Matthew 21:31 and 43 the context would 
seem to allow of either usage. This means, of course, that the early 
church employed both phrases, but Matthew seems to have had in 
mind the special audience to whom he wished to communicate effectively, 
and to do this he employed a phrase which would conform primarily 
to their language experience, satisfy their feeling for linguistic propriety, 
and convey a message in a context appropriate to the Old Testament 
prophetic setting. 2 

Matthew's interpretation of his audience’s background and their 
interpretation of his background and intentions provide seemingly 


2Some people have raised the question as to precisely what expression Jesus used in 
his teaching. All the evidence would point to the fact that when addressing a Jewish 
audience in Aramaic he no doubt used the equivalent of “kingdom of heaven” for the 
same reason which we have pointed out in the case of the writer of the Gospel of 
Matthew. However, it is certainly not only possible but highly probable that Jesus used 
the equivalent of “kingdom of God” in speaking to Greek-speaking persons. That Jesus 
spoke Greek is highly probable in view of his having grown up in Galilee, which was 
far more cosmopolitan and “progressive” than Judea. Certainly, any communications 
which Jesus would have had with Pilate would have had to be in Greek—unless, as 
seems very unlikely, there was an interpreter, or as even more unlikely, Pilate had 
learned some Aramaic. 
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adequate evidence of the fact that “kingdom of heaven" would be 
culturally, logically, and religiously the more meaningful expression. 

On the other hand, in the Gospel of Luke we meet with a writer 
who is Greek in his background and is addressing a two-volume work, 
the Gospels and the Acts, to a Greek audience. 3 Luke’s aim seems 
to have been to convince some government officials or other prominent 
persons as to the uniqueness of Jesus Christ and the basic religious 
character, and hence legitimacy, of the Christian movement. Accordingly, 
in view of the background of the writer and the audience, the intent 
of the writer, and the reciprocal interpretation of the background and 
intent by the audience, Luke's use of “kingdom of God” (with which 
the Marcan usage is in complete agreement) seems to be nothing more 
than a complete equivalent to Matthew's phrase “kingdom of heaven.” 

The answer to this exegetical problem cannot be found merely by 
arguing about theological implications or by citing parallel passages, 
though for most people these types of evidence may seem to be con- 
clusive. In order to get to the heart of the problem, we need not only 
to decide whether or not the two phrases are equivalent, but to under- 
stand how the cultural backgrounds in question could give rise to these 
different usages. An adequate exegesis, accordingly, must involve the 
total cultural background of both the communicators and the receptors, 
plus the consideration of the intent, as revealed in the total message. 
In other words, even a very limited problem of exegesis involves the 
entire process of communication. 


“The Just Shall Live by Faith” 


A considerably more complex problem exists in Habakkuk 2:4, 
Romans 1:17, Galatians 3:11, and Hebrews 10:38. In traditional trans- 
lations all these passages are rendered substantially alike: ‘the just 
shall live by his faith” (Hab. 2:4) or “the just shall live by faith” 
(Rom. 1:17, Gal. 3:11, and Heb. 10:38). In the RSV one encounters 
three different renderings: “the righteous shall live by his faith” (Hab. 
2:4), “he who through faith is righteous shall live’ (Rom. 1:17 and 
Gal. 3:11), and “but my righteous one shall live by faith’’ (Heb. 10:38). 

Some persons have contended that the RSV renderings reflect the 
perversity of the committee; others have insisted that these differences 
are a subtle attempt to undermine the authority and integrity of the 
Scriptures. Still others, however, see in such distinctions valid differences 
based upon reliable exegetical techniques and reflecting fundamental 
differences in meaning. An examination of these diverse translations in 
the light of the principles of communication reveals some very significant 
facts. 

The passage in Habakkuk must be understood in the light of its 
cultural and theological setting. Even the casual reader recognizes 
that in its Old Testament context this passage refers to the faith- 
fulness which will sustain the righteous man. Westcott (in commenting 


3 The Gospel and the Acts, especially the first part, are not without Semitisms, but these 
seem to be designed primarily to add local color and flavor to the account, that is, to 
reflect the Semitic setting of the scene. 
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on this Habakkuk passage in his Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 337) states, 
“The original text gives the sense: ‘His soul is puffed up with pride: 
it is not right within him; but the righteous shall live by his faithfulness’, 
where the reference is to the vain confidence of the Chaldaean invader 
as contrasted with the trust of the people upon God.” 

This interpretation is fully in accord with the Hebrew text, the 
context of the passage, and the theological orientation of the prophet 
Habakkuk, as well as that of the period during which Habakkuk was 
an important voice. Any attempt to read back into the prophecies of 
Habakkuk the doctrine of justification by faith as elaborated by Paul 
in Romans and Galatians and in substantiation for which Paul cites 
this Old Testament passage is not defensible, either in terms of the 
principles of divine revelation or consistency of cultural prespective. 
Everything we know of the background of Habakkuk, the cultural 
context in which his prophecies had meaning, and the understanding 
of his hearers all point to the necessity of interpreting this passage in 
its traditional form. 

On the other hand, once we have determined the significance of 
a passage for one writer, we must not assume that the same words 
must have precisely the same meaning for another writer, even for one 
who quotes the passage in question. That is to say, we are not obliged 
to insist that Paul employed this passage in the same way that Habakkuk 
meant it. At first glance this principle of multiple meanings may appear 
to be a dangerous one, and yet a quick glance at any number of Old 
Testament quotations in the New Testament will indicate quite clearly 
that the same words and phrases are often used with dissimilar meanings. 
In Matthew 3:15 the words “Out of Egypt have I called my son” 
can only be construed as referring specifically to Jesus. Otherwise they 
would have no significance in the Matthaean context. In Hosea 11:1, 
however, these same words can only refer to the children of Israel. 
To insist that this phrase in the two contexts must have precisely 
the same meaning would reduce the whole message of the Scriptures 
to an absurdity. The only possible solution to such problems is to take 
seriously the principles of communication and reckon seriously with 
the total context in terms of the cultural backgrounds of the speakers, 
hearers, and the specific intent of the particular message. 

If we return now to Paul's use of the Habakkuk passage in Romans 
1:17 and Galatians 3:11, we are again faced with the need of analyzing 
the background of the communicator, the receptors, and the specific 
import of this expression within the larger context of the letters to the 
Romans and the Galatians. There is practically no dissent from the 
opinion that the principal theme of these two books is justification 
by faith. Paul declares in Romans 1:16 that the gospel which he has 
preached is the power of God unto salvation to everyone who believes 
—to the Jew first and also to the Greek (a theme which he elaborates 
later in the same epistle). He then declares in verse 17 that the right- 
eousness of God is revealed from faith unto faith (this latter phrase 
from faith unto faith is probably best interpreted simply as emphasizing 
that all this is dependent upon “faith from start to finish’). In the 
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light of this significant theological setting of the importance of faith as 
a basis of salvation and from what we know of Paul's development of 
the argument throughout the rest of the epistle, it would seem entirely 
out of place for Paul to insert a statement about “living by faith.” 
What Paul no doubt wants his reader to understand is that having been 
justified by faith (having received salvation on the basis of believing) 
the believer has life. 

The context of this quotation as it occurs in Galatians 3:11 is even 
more decisive. Paul has just pointed out that “no man is justified by 
the law’. He then quite understandably declares that “the man who 
through faith is justified shall live’. To make this even more clearly 
evident Paul continues to declare that “the law is not of faith”. 

But not only does the immediate context of the Epistle to the 
Galatians support this interpretation, but all that we know of the 
difficulties encountered by Paul in dealing with the legalistic Judaizers 
in Galatia substantiates Paul's obvious intent of emphasizing the 
necessity of justification by faith—not by the law. 

Accordingly, if we view Paul's usage of the Habakkuk passage 
(which in the Septuagint—the form quoted in Romans and Galatians— 
can have either meaning) in the light of the fundamental principles 
of communication, we cannot escape the conclusion that Paul employed 
the Habakkuk phrase in a special manner consistent with the cultural 
background of himself and his audience (including the canons of 
Biblical interpretation regarded as valid in his day), the particular 
import of the immediate context, and the requirements of communicative 
intention. 

Having determined that in Romans 1:17 and Galatians 3:11 one 
must reckon with a different meaning than in Habakkuk 2:4, we must 
not, however, be led to think that the Pauline usage in Romans and 
Galatians determines the meaning of the same phrase in Hebrews 
10:38. The RSV and the ASV (1901) both employ the reading “but 
my righteous one shall live by faith’, where “my” is well attested 
by a convincing array of ancient authorities. Our interpretation of this 
expression in Hebrews must again be based upon the principles of 
communication. Those who insist upon the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews are admittedly faced with a somewhat greater 
problem, for if the Habakkuk passage seems to be used in Hebrews 
with a quite different meaning, it would seem strange that one and 
the same writer would employ the same phrase with different meanings 
in different epistles. However, Pauline authorship of this epistle has 
been questioned from earliest times and generally rejected, even by 
some of the most conservative scholars. Accordingly, in terms of 
general background we certainly seem to be dealing with a writer who, 
though familiar with Paul's teaching, approaches the significance of 
Jesus Christ from a somewhat different standpoint and in his emphasis 
upon faith comes closer to Habakkuk’s viewpoint. The famous eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, which follows almost immediately after the 
quotation from Habakkuk, presents faith as the sustaining confidence 
in God, despite the persecutions, trials, and uncertainties of life. All 
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that we know of the immediate context and the larger theme of the 
epistle as a whole leads us to the conclusion that the rendering in 
the ASV and RSV (as well as in most modern translations) is wholly 
justifiable. 

In these passages, even as in the case of the use of the phrases 
“kingdom of God" and “kingdom of heaven”, the fundamental answer 
to the problem of interpretation, and hence of translation, is to be 
found in the total cultural backgrounds of communicators and receptors, 
including especially a realistic view of what was regarded in New 
Testament times as legitimate quotation and adaptation of Old Testament 
passages. In other words, in order to know what was meant, we must 
attempt to reconstruct the communicative process at each point and 
to determine in so far as possible what went on. Only in this way can 
we be reasonably certain of the meaning. 


“Melchizedek ... without father or mother” 


The problem of how to render Hebrews 7:3 is not particularly 
serious, for there is more or less general agreement by scholars as 
to the meaning of this passage. However, the problems in this verse 
serve to illustrate further the significance of cultural background in 
speaking of the communicator and receptors. 

As the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews develops the theme 
of Melchizedek, he is obviously concerned with the problem of priestly 
succession. From all that we can judge from the document and corrob- 
orative data from Apostolic times, some persons questioned the priestly 
function of Jesus Christ on the basis that he was not in the direct line 
of descent, either through Aaron or Levi (an interesting prelude to the 
problem of Apostolic succession). The Epistle to the Hebrews points 
out that neither was Melchizedek in the line of Aaron or Levi, and 
yet Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek, for whom there was no record 
of father, mother, genealogy, time of birth, or date of death. As far 
as the communicator and the receptors of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
were concerned, the problem of Melchizedek was evidently not a question 
as to whether he was some miraculous theophany—supernatural being 
come down direct from heaven—but whether or not there were 
genealogical lists which might substantiate his legitimacy in the priestly 
tradition. If one reads more into this passage than this, he would 
certainly seem to be going far beyond anything which is justified by 
any reconstruction of the communicative process through a study of 
the cultural background and the specific intent of the particular message. 


Summary 


In emphasizing the necessity of exegetical interpretations based 
upon the total cultural backgrounds of the participants in the com- 
munication (the speaker or writer, and the hearer or reader) and upon 
the particular intent of the message in question, we have only high- 
lighted principles which have been used by devout, scholarly exegetes 
throughout the centuries. These principles are, however, in conflict 
with certain not uncommon interpretive practices (e.g., that different 
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words must imply distinctly different objects, that the same word always 
has one and only one meaning in all contexts, and that the first 
occurrence of a word in the Bible governs its meaning throughout the 
rest of the Scriptures), the results of which force an artificial conformity 
and consistency upon the Scriptures. Fundamentally, such an attitude 
toward the Bible implies a complete failure to recognize the significance 
of the Scriptures as a series of messages addressed to people with 
different cultural backgrounds, facing diverse problems, and having 
varying needs. On the other hand, to treat the Scriptures in the light 
of their proper cultural context is to realize that the Bible is the Word 
of Life, for it comes out of the context of life and speaks about life 
to living men and women. 


How Would You Do It? 


Sometimes we have to resort to Rundi customs to get an idea across. 
Nahum 3:6 “I will cast abominable filth upon thee’’-—people here have 
no idea of pelting people with foul things (cf. rotten eggs, in England), 
but the greatest insult to anyone is to throw grass at him! He would mind 
being spat upon less! So we felt this was the right meaning here. We had 
an amusing time over Micah 6:9 “Hear ye the rod”. It so happens that 
all five senses except seeing are expressed by the same word, context 
deciding whether hearing, feeling, smelling or tasting is intended. So 
naturally, with rod, the word would mean feel! Fortunately they have the 
expression ‘Give ear to’ which we were able to use here. It reminded me 
of Hebrews 6:5, ‘Tasted the good word of God”, where the obvious 
meaning was ‘heard’. There we had to use a word meaning to put food 
into the mouth. 

Rosemary Guillebaud. 


It May Not Be So Difficult 


There are many passages in the Scriptures which seem at first sight 
to present insuperable difficulties to the translator, when, in reality, 
they may turn out to be amazingly easy. For example, in Mano, a 
language of Liberia, the expression in 1 Timothy 5:6 “...is dead 
even while he lives” presented no trouble at all, despite the fact that 
in many languages it seems to make no sense at all. In Mano, however, 
there is an idiomatic way of talking about just such a person, literally, 
“He is a dead body.” Now this does not mean that the person is really 
dead, but that though he is alive he is as good as dead. What could 
be better for such a passage? 
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Figures of Speech in the Chol New Testament 
Wilbur Aulie 


The literary critic Longinus wrote that one of the five characteristics 
of great literature is its liberal use of figures of speech. The Bible, as a 
work of literature, is no exception. By metaphor, simile, metonymy, 
analogy, and image, the Biblical writers taught with rich variety. For 
example, our Lord referred to Himself as a vine, a branch, a door, a fold, 
a road, a king, a shepherd, a sower, a thief in the night, a light, and the 
living bread. In appealing to feelings and associations, His one purpose 
was to reach living hearts in a way that cold intellect can never do. Some 
of the problems involved in the translation of figures of speech have 
already received attention in the pages of The Bible Translator. The aim 
of this article is to suggest certain principles which were found to be 
useful in handling many of the figures of speech in the Chol New 
Testament, which is scheduled to come off the press in 1957. 

Figures of speech are frequently heard in Chol, a Mayan language 
spoken by approximately 30,000 Indians in the northern corner of the 
State of Chiapas in Mexico. When a village receives notice from the 
seat of local government that the men are to report for work, one may 
say, ‘We are being grabbed’. A man who is addicted to drink confesses, 
‘Liquor pulls me a lot’. The word for ‘pull’ literally means ‘to pull as 
with a rope’. One person said of some who talk very loudly, “They lift 
their voices’. Another Indian in referring to experiences of embarrassment 
explained, ‘We lower our eyes’. 

A number of religious figures of speech are now common currency in 
some of the Chol congregations. To what extent they represent the 
influence of the missionaries’ speech or the result of their own reflection 
upon their religious experience is difficult to determine. “The whole world 
is in the hand of Jesus’, came from one Indian preacher. In a service 
another prayed, ‘Lay your hand on top of each one’. A non-Christian 
using an expression which is parallel to the New Testament figure of 
falling into reproach or condemnation confessed, ‘I fell into sin’. The 
occurrence of such figures of speech in Chol was a help in the translation 
and also in preparing the minds of the people for new figures which had 
to be introduced. However, many of the Biblical figures were not under- 
stood and had to be altered, or the meaning translated. 


Basic Principles 

In an effort to preserve for the Chols the original meaning of difficult 
Biblical figures of speech, the following four principles were formulated 
by the translators together with Dr. Eugene A. Nida and Dr. William 
L. Wonderly. Either singly or in combination, they were found to help 
provide an answer to the question of how to render such figures so as to 
be understandable, or when to retain them unaltered, as the case may be. 
1. Metaphor to Simile 


Where the literal translation of a metaphor produces difficulty for a 
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number of readers, or results in a distortion of the Biblical meaning, a 
simile may be substituted for the metaphor. 


The metaphor of a living sacrifice in Romans 12:1 was changed to 
a simile: ‘...give God your bodies like a killed gift although you are 
living yet’. Other figures were handled by the addition of a Chol word 
yilal ‘it appears’. The Chol of Hebrews 7:3 reads: “There isn’t his father 
or mother, it appears. Not taken the names of his ancestors. There isn't 
his beginning, it appears. There isn’t his end, it appears. He is the picture 
of the Son of God. He is priest forever’. 

The analogy “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain” 
(Romans 8:22) is difficult because the Chols do not ordinarily ascribe 
personal characteristics to that which is inanimate. This again was handled 
by the addition of ‘it seems’. ‘We know that together is groaning every- 
thing which is made. It is travailing, it seems, until now’. However, every 
occurrence of groaning and travailing could not be handled in the same 
way. Each figure had to be examined for informant reaction in the light 
of its immediate context. A ‘groaning Spirit’ in Romans 8:26 would have 
conveyed the impression that the Spirit was in death throes. So it was 
translated: ‘with sadness of heart of the Spirit’. 

Romans 6:4 has a metonymy, part of which was changed to a simile 
in translation. ‘Like in taking water (Chol expression for baptism) we 
were buried with Christ, as if we were dead’. 


2. Biblical Metaphor to Indigenous Metaphor 


A figure of speech in current use, or understood by the Chols, may 
be substituted for the Biblical figure. 


In instances where it was found necessary to substitute a known figure 
for the Biblical figure, the translators had before them the ideal of using 
figures in current use, but they were not often fortunate enough to find 
such figures. The next best thing was to use figures which were readily 
understood. Such a substitution was made for ‘yoke’ in Matthew 11:29: 
‘Hang on your head my tajbal’ (the tajbal is a tumpline, used for carrying 
heavy loads on the back, suspended in part by a band across the fore- 
head). This form of expression is not in use among the Chols as a figure of 
speech, but it is lifelike and graphically clear in meaning because every 
Indian constantly uses a tajbal. 

A similar substitution was made in Luke 11:16 for “a sign from 
heaven,” making it ‘a picture of His power from heaven’. An adaptation 
of the same Chol figure was used to explain “cup” in Matthew 26:39, 
Mark 14:36, and Luke 22:42. Whatever the precise meaning of “cup” 
may be in these verses may never be agreed upon, but in the LXX it is 
used metaphorically of adversity and divine punishment. In these verses 
we used a Spanish borrowing vaso ‘glass’ and added the explanatory 
phrase, ‘which is the picture of wocol’. Wocol has a rather wide range 
of meaning, including affliction, trial, punishment, and retribution. The 
term vaso was preferred to copa, which is regularly used by Spanish- 
speaking Christians, since Chol Christians understand copa to be a small 
glass of intoxicating drink. The term tsima, a local drinking vessel, might 
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have served, but since vaso has come into use in their communion services, 
we decided to use it in the above-cited verses and in 1 Corinthians 10:16. 

The problem of multiple meanings is often involved in the rendering 
of figures. Some hold that Greek katelaben in John 1:5 means both ‘to 
grasp with the mind’ (i.e., ‘to comprehend’) and ‘to grasp with the hand’ 
(i.e., ‘to overcome’).! Many translators are obliged to make a choice here. 
The American Standard Version and the Cipriano de Valera chose 
‘comprehend’, while the Revised Standard Version and the Latino- 
americana chose ‘overcome’. In Chol there is no choice, since the darkness 
cannot comprehend, even metaphorically speaking. It was therefore 
rendered: “The darkness did not put out the light’. 


3. Metaphor to Non-Metaphor 


The meaning of the figure may be translated in a nonfigurative, 
descriptive manner. 

When a metaphor or other figure was found, through informant 
checks, to be misunderstood and could not be handled by converting to a 
simile or changed to a figure in use or to a figure understood by the 
people, it was then rendered descriptively, translating the meaning of the 
figure. 

Anthromorphisms may be easily misunderstood by Chol readers. The 
expression “the Holy Spirit fell on them,” in Acts 10:44 and 11:15, is 
understood by some as referring to a bodily fall of the Spirit. Because of 
the literal-minded reader it was rendered: “The Holy Spirit was given in 
their hearts’. This change was not made without misgivings, however, 
for as someone else has observed, there is always an element of uncertainty 
in exegesis. 

The word charaktér in Hebrews 1:3 was the word used for the 
impression on a coin or seal. Since the nearest Chol term ‘picture’ is 
inadequate, the phrase ‘the very image of His substance” was translated: 
‘He is the one who reveals Him’. 

Another illustration of translating a figure in a nonfigurative manner 
is the treatment of chri6 ‘anoint’. In Luke 4:18, Acts 4:27 and 10:38, and 
in 2 Corinthians 1:21 it is metaphorical of consecration to office by God. 
We translated the metaphor ‘choose’. 

The Apostle Paul uses a variety of physical and organic metaphors 
to express the conception of Christ's relationship to the Church. A number 
of these caused considerable difficulty. No simple formula was found 
to handle them, as the following listing will show: 


1. Galatians 4:19, ‘My children, just like a woman who is in travail, I am 
again suffering for you, until is revealed the power of Christ in your 
hearts’. Note that the first part of the figure is changed to a simile 
and that the last part is translated descriptively and not without a loss, 
for it is much more than the ‘power of Christ’ that is formed within 
the believer. 

2. Romans 7:14, “You are dead, it seems, in order that you may not 


1Moule, C. F. D.: An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1953, p. 197. 
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continue to obey the law because Christ gave His body to death. You 
are no longer responsible to obey the law. Therefore you may find 
another your master...’ Here the figure was changed from being joined 
to another spouse to finding another master. 


3. 1 Corinthians 6:17, ‘He who enters into our Lord enters into one 
person with our Lord’. The figure was changed from the physical 
relation to a spatial figure of ‘entering into’. 


4. Ephesians 4:24, ‘It wants that we take our new heart’. This translation 
assumes that the text speaks of a better self which each person puts 
on individually. Others, with the support of Galatians 3:27, prefer to 
say that it is the one Man which all believers put on as a corporate 
entity. Translating the figure descriptively in this case resulted in a 
possible gain in intelligibility at the cost of precluding the possibility 
of drawing the alternate interpretation from the Chol text. 


A figure which makes use of an organic category to illustrate the truth 
of the theology of the body in Ephesians and Colossians is that of the 
headship of Christ. In 1 Corinthians 11:3 “head” is a metaphor carrying 
the idea of authority. In Chol it is translated, “The lord of every man is 
Christ’. In all other references where Paul applies the term kephalé to 
Christ the idea of authority is closely connected with an organic sense. 
In Ephesians 1:22, 4:15, 5:23, and Colossians 1:18 and 2:19 kephalé 
expresses the two ideas of authority and headship. But only in Ephesians 
does the Chol translation preserve the literal term ‘head’. In the other 
references it is rendered ‘lord’, thus retaining the idea of ‘power’, as in 
1 Corinthians 11:3, but losing the concept of the corporal relationship of 
Christ and the church. The expression ‘Christ is the lord of the Church’ 
affirms His authority over the Church, but it says nothing as to His 
organic connection with the Church. An understandable effort to make 
sense for the Indians out of a difficult figure resulted in eliminating Paul's 
doctrine of the organic connection of Christ and the body of believers 
in the instances where this figure was so translated. 


4. Retention of Difficult Metaphors 


A figure of speech which produces difficulty may be advisedly retained 
if it is a figure which is widely employed in the Bible, or is explained 
in the context, or is one having special theological implications. 


One instance of a difficult, but theologically significant, metaphor 
occurs in John 12:32, where a New Testament antitype of an Old 
Testament type or symbol is given. The expression, ‘And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth’ proved to be not generally understood by Chol readers. 
The committee was therefore tempted to render it, ‘And I, if I be lifted up 
on a cross’. But the figure is both an antitype of the brazen serpent and 
a revelation of a “lifting up” of the Son of Man by a method that is not 
made clear. Therefore the figure was retained. The disciples did not 
understand this figure until some time after it was uttered. If a Chol 
reader puzzles over its meaning, he will, if he continues reading, find 
John’s eye-witness account of the “‘lifting up” in chapters 19 and 20. 
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The idea of being “with” Christ is not expressed any more satisfactorily 
in Chol than in English. In Chol, as in English, it is expressed as an 
external, contiguous relationship rather than one of identity, as in the 
Greek of Romans 6:4 and Galatians 2:20 where we have the expressions 
“buried with Christ’ and “crucified with Christ.” 

The spatial metaphors by which Paul expresses the organic relation- 
ship of Christ and the believer did not cause a great deal of trouble and 
were usually not changed. Chol has a preposition ti which has a wide 
range of use, including ‘in’, ‘into’, ‘to’, ‘from’, ‘at’, ‘on’. This preposition 
is used to express the concepts of “in Christ’ and “in us.” 

Another important type of figure used by Paul of the Church, the 
structural metaphor, was retained without difficulty, e.g., 1 Corinthians 
3:9, ‘the house of God’; 1 Corinthians 3:16, ‘the temple of God’; Ephesians 
2:22, ‘together you are made one dwelling where God dwells by the Spirit’; 
and 1 Corinthians 6:19, ‘You body is the temple of the Holy Spirit’. 

Probably not one of the translators or consulants would claim that 
through use of the above principles all of the difficulties were dispelled 
or all of the problems solved. Nevertheless, they did give confidence that 
they were workable principles which were a help in providing Chol readers 
with the meaning of many Biblical figures of speech. 


Translation Pitfalls 


There are no tribespeople who understand Vietnamese well enough 
to translate the Bible correctly from that language into their tribal tongue. 
One of my student preachers translated vi chung ‘because’ as vi cai chon 
‘because the foot’; vi sao ‘why’ as vi ngdi sao ‘because a star’; tai sao 
‘why’ as 0 noi ngdi sao ‘on a star’. 

Pham Xuan Tin 


Queer Shorthand But It Works 


When in 1928 Ataturk forced a nation to abandon the Arabic form 
of writing Turkish, this master stroke was praised by all those who 
were acquainted with the absurd way in which the Arabic script mis- 
represented the Turkish sounds. At last it was possible for a nation to 
advance toward full literacy, and it has. But Ataturk did not know 
that he was leaving behind a fine competitor for Gregg. 

Since Arabic does not indicate vowels, and many consonants may 
be written with fast flowing lines, numerous people kept right on using 
the Arabic script as shorthand, despite the fact that they had to write 
the Arabic “shorthand” from right to left. This does not mean that 
Arabic is the steno’s answer to “shorthand nightmare”, but it proved 
to be a good ready-made by-product of an interesting revolution. 
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Finding Out How Close Related Dialects Are 


Part. II: Conducting a Dialect Survey! 
William A. Smalley 


The general problems and principles involved in the conducting of a 
dialect survey as a basis to mission policy in Bible translation, literature, 
education, etc., are much the same whether the investigators are highly- 
trained linguists or linguistically-untrained missionaries. The complexity 
of the problem which a missionary can handle is, of course, considerably 
less than that which a trained person can work out. In the suggestions 
which follow we are assuming a missionary with a short but useful 
introduction to descriptive linguistics. Others, without even that training, 
may well find parts of it helpful. 


Forming Preliminary Impressions and Hypotheses 

In any scientific investigation it is very important for the investigator 
to take advantage of previously published materials on his problem, even 
though that material may not be altogether accurate. He may often find 
useful information in government files, if he knows the appropriate official 
to contact. Sometimes anthropologists, linguists, and missionaries who 
have worked in the area can give him important information which they 
may have gained incidental to their own work or study. Any specific 
hypotheses which seem worthy of investigation should be noted. Out of 
a mass of trivia and irrelevant information there may be clues to the 
actual situation. Direct study can bear this out or find it false, but direct 
study is the more efficient if there are specific hypotheses which can be 
proved or disproved. 

By this we do not mean that people who are conducting a survey 
should spend a large proportion of their time interviewing other foreigners 
and reading books. Rather, as the survey is being planned in advance, 
and as it is being conducted, every opportunity to gain new clues should 
be seized, and a record kept of hypotheses. These impressions can never 
replace an objective survey, but if Missionary X feels very strongly that 
people of Village A understand people of Village B, but that people of 
Village B do not understand people of Village A, and if Missionary X 
knows what he is talking about, there is a clue which may lead to some- 
thing very important about dialect relationships, and which might other- 
wise be overlooked. Missionary X will doubtless have a “reason” to offer 
for the phenomenon. If he bases it on something like the “mentality” of 
the people, making one group inferior in intelligence to the other, his 
hypothesis can be politely discounted as being unprovable and contrary 
to universal anthropological findings. If he has a hypothesis that it is due 
to marriage patterns, or that the one group has a more difficult consonant 
system, etc., then his hypothesis is worth investigating. But in either case, 
his observations of a people’s behavior may have been correct, even though 
the reasons he ascribes to the behavior are not. 


1 Part I, “Language, Dialect, and Communication,” appeared in the last issue of The 
Bible Translator. 
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In forming preliminary hypotheses, a brief pilot survey may be most 
valuable. By going out for a few days and investigating the situation in 
a few chosen locations, the survey technique can be perfected, the most 
useful questions found, and a set of specific objectives or problems can be 
defined for the larger survey on the basis that they have been found to 
be important in the smaller area. The results of the preliminary survey 
should be studied and the plan of the larger survey worked out on the 
basis of what appears to be most useful to the solution of the problem. 

In any area where a dialect problem is severe enough to warrant 
serious consideration of a dialect survey in order to guide Bible translation, 
literature, and educational policy, differences between the sound systems 
of the dialects is almost certain to be an issue. The need for such a survey 
is often formulated in terms of orthography: “One person pronounces it 
this way, and another pronounces it that way. How shall we write it?” 
For this reason—the nature of language sound systems being what they 
are—it is very important that the investigator have a clear idea of the 
sound system of at least one of the dialects, and understand what diffi- 
culties are involved in the analysis of it before he undertakes the com- 
parative survey. 

But whatever the nature of the survey, whatever the state of know- 
ledge of the people conducting it, it is most essential that they have clearly 
in mind what they want to find out, that they seek in their preliminary 
investigations to find clues as to what may be the answer to their problem, 
that they test their hypotheses and their procedures in such a “trial run,” 
and that they focus their work on the solving of their problems without 
becoming sidetracked in irrelevant questions. 


Assessing Linguistic Distance 

In most surveys of the kind we are describing, the largest portion of 
the time and effort will be spent on gathering and studying linguistic 
information. This involves, of course, adequate field procedures, the 
obtaining of adequate data, and the useful analysis of that data. When 
we speak of “field work’’ we do not necessarily mean actual itineration 
through the whole district to find speakers in their home villages. That is 
ideal, particularly for more complex dialect situations, and it becomes 
very important when cultural factors like people’s values and attitudes 
are more important than purely linguistic matters. Sometimes, however, 
all of the information needed can be obtained in one city, if speakers of 
the various significant areas can be found. Sometimes the students in a 
school represent the whole variety. Before field work is undertaken, the 
investigator should have worked out for himself a schedule of the informa- 
tion he wants to find. Suggestions on the type of information to get are 
included under the discussions of individual subjects below, but there 
are some general remarks on ways of obtaining the required information 
which we can make here. 


Handling Informants 


As in all linguistic and anthropological investigations, informants must 
be handled with great care. It may be very difficult to get cooperation and 
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the needed information in some areas. Elsewhere it will be easy. But, in 
any case, there should be real consideration of informants. In most 
situations it will allay suspicion if the investigators inform the people 
among whom they are working that they have come to find out more 
about the local language and be free with other information about them- 
selves. The cooperation of local leaders should be politely sought every- 
where. It takes time to establish rapport in some places. 

The investigator must make sure that his informants are native to the 
area he is investigating. An informant who has moved into the area some 
time before may have a mixed dialect which will destroy the findings on 
a given location. In any very extensive survey, more than one informant in 
a given location should be used. 

The investigator should also be careful to watch for indications that 
the informant might be altering his speech to fit some hypothetical ideal 
or some neighboring dialect which has more prestige. The fact that some- 
body would want to make such an alteration in his speech is very important 
information which gives a clue about attitudes toward dialect differences. 
At the same time, however, a systematic investigation will need infor- 
mation about what is actually said under normal circumstances in a given 
place. 

Once, when I was making a small investigation of dialect differences, 
I noticed that one man I knew altered his speech to conform to that of 
the area in which I was living whenever I was using him as an informant 
and whenever he was conscious of the form of his speech. When he talked 
naturally, he spoke with quite a different dialect. I asked him to which 
dialect group he belonged, and he insisted he belonged to the one which 
he was obviously trying to imitate. A bit of investigation with other 
informants later showed that he was a speaker of quite a different dialect, 
and it was clear, from their smiles and good-natured banter as they told 
me, that this was a group of considerably less prestige. 

Some of the “do's” and “don'ts” of working with informants in any 
language work are: (1) Don’t bore the informant to death and tire him 
out by keeping him too long at unrelieved language work. Relax, change 
procedure, exercise, or change informants regularly. (2) Don’t often make 
the informant repeat the same word or sentence more than three or four 
times in a row. If you need more repetitions, come back to the same word 
later. (3) Keep a pleasant, relaxed, friendly atmosphere, but maintain 
control over the interview. Do not allow unprofitable digressions to take 
your time. 


Asking the Right Questions, and in the Right Way 


In any research program such as this, the investigators will want to be 
careful not to influence results unduly by the questions they ask or the 
way they ask them. People in many cultures try to answer questions in 
the way they think the questioner wants them answered—and they may be 
far from what we would consider the objective truth! The power of 
suggestion is strong, and injudicious questioning can distort results. 
Questions should therefore be put in as “neutral’’ a fashion as possible. 
This is important in any linguistic work, but it is especially important 
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in a rapid survey because the investigators do not stay in one place 
long enough to get the constant kind of recheck which a more permanently 
located person gets. 

Then, of course, the question should also be worked out to get the 
needed information quickly and without too many ‘extras’. Serious 
attention should be given to the form of questions before starting out. 
Various types of questions can be tried in any preliminary survey, and the 
most efficient approach adopted for the full survey. 

One useful device in areas where people have no difficulty with 
pictures is the line drawing which informants are asked to identify. Line 
drawings can be realistic representations of vocabulary items (‘‘dog”, 
“finger”, etc.) while others can represent simple situations which will 
elicit a sentence or two: “The man is beating his horse”; ‘““That woman 
is bathing her child". The latter type will yield both vocabulary and 
grammar, if well done. A useful method is to present contrastable 
situations, such as a pair of pictures which will elicit, “The man in this 
picture is going into the house, but the one in that picture is coming out 
of the house”, or similar explanations. 

The use of pictures in this way, if thoroughly planned out to give the 
desired results, can increase the rapidity of the survey and make the 
results more reliable, but this does not mean that such aids are essential. 
Instead, the investigator can point to objects and ask for their names. He 
can give the name of the object in another language (if the informant 
knows that other language) and get it that way. He can ask, “What 
do you call the animal you use for riding and for carrying loads?” The 
one thing that is best not to do is to say, “How do you say ‘horse’?” 
In many areas the informant is likely to want to adapt his speech to 
prestige dialects anyhow, and every effort should be made to help the 
informant forget himself and talk in terms of interesting natural situations. 

A further caution should be added about the use of interpreters in 
making such a survey as this, even though occasionally it is necessary. 
Every precaution should be taken to see that interpreters phrase their 
questions in a non-leading way and that they have an attitude which will 
not cause informants to react in an unnatural manner. If interpreters are 
necessary for communication between investigators and informants, 
properly planned line drawings for eliciting information become much 
more important. 


Using Tape Recorders 


Tape recorders can be a marvelous help in a survey of the kind we 
are describing. They can also be a terrible nuisance. The difference 
depends on the circumstances under which the survey is to be conducted, 
on whether or not the investigators understand how to take advantage of 
the recording for getting the answers to their problems, and on the type 
of equipment, its quality, and the condition it is in. 

In most field situations of this kind tape recordings should not replace 
work with pencil and paper. They should supplement it. One valuable 
procedure is to make complete recordings of all interviews, or of selected 
ones. Another is to record certain parts of all or selected interviews— 
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those parts in which particularly difficult points are under investigation. 
But in almost any survey the recording should include the various 
repetitions by the informant, the investigator's attempts to mimic in full, 
etc. Most of the material should be simultaneously transcribed by hand. 
When the analysis of the data is under way, the recording will provide 
a splendid check on the transcription, help to re-establish the phonetic 
pattern of the dialect in the memory of the investigator, and give clues 
which were overlooked in the field situation. 

Another use of tape recorders in such surveys is to record short 
natural texts in the key dialects and then play them for informants from 
other areas, asking them to tell in their own words what the text was 
about. This will give a crude measure of the general intelligibility of the 
dialects. The text materials, of course, should be short, natural, and not 
too “obvious”. People can often get the drift of what a text is about, even 
though they do not understand enough to make the communication of 
the Gospel possible. 

In planning any work with tape recorders, however, the practical 
considerations of weight, electrical supply, the delicacy of such machines, 
etc., should be taken into account. If reasonably good equipment is avail- 
able, and transportation and electricity are not a problem, the intelligently 
planned use of the tape machine can make the survey notably more 
valuable. If conditions for the use of the machine are not good, the 
recorder is not worth the bother. 


Comparative Analysis of Dialects 

One thing which the survey must determine is how much structural 
difference there is between dialects. As has been stated earlier, the 
phonemic structure and general pattern of the grammar of at least one 
dialect should be known in general before the survey begins. This is not 
only to give focus to the survey, but also to provide a basis for comparison. 
Of course, differences of pronunciation are important, but they are not 
nearly as important as differences of phonemic structure, of the com- 
position and arrangement of phonemes, and of the grammar. For example, 
if each of two dialects has a phoneme? /i/, and if that phoneme is pro- 
nounced in slightly different ways in two dialects, that fact is of far less 
significance than if in the one dialect there are two phonemes /i/ and 
/t/, and in the other only /i/. If one dialect has syllables which end with 
a vowel, whereas the other does not, that is also of much greater sig- 
nificance than a single difference in the pronunciation of the “same” 
phoneme. Structural differences make the problem of using the same 
written materials for both more difficult. Differences of pronunciation of 
the same structural pattern are much less significant, even though they 
might seem more obvious to some investigators. 


Comparing the Phonemic Systems 
In making a comparison of the phonemic structures of the several 
dialects, it is most important to consider where they actually differ in 


2On phoneme see Dr. Eugene A. Nida’s articles in The Bible Translator: ‘“What is 
Phonemics?” Vol. 4, No. 4, October 1953, pp. 152-156; ‘Practical Limitations to a 
Phonemic Alphabet”, Vol. 5, Nos. 1, 2, January, April 1954, pp. 35-39, 58-62. 
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their list of phonemes. Dialect A may have /ptck/ (/c/ here representing 
a palatal stop), while dialect B may have /pt k/ (with words which have 
/c/ in dialect A occurring largely with /t/ in dialect B). Dialect C may 
have /ptck?/ (with some words which occur with /k/ in A and B 
occurring as /k/ in C, and others as /?/. At a point like this, untrained 
missionaries begin to feel that the whole “mess” is without rhyme or 
reason. No real understanding of the problems of a common orthography 
or separate orthographies can be reached without knowing such facts, 
however. 

Where dialects are as closely related as ones which would be included 
in such a survey as this, one of the best techniques for getting the nec- 
essary information about the list of phonemes is to prepare a list of words 
in the language whose phonemic system is known. This list should be or- 
ganized in such a way that it includes several examples of each phoneme 
in different positions, such as before stops, after stops, before nasals, after 
nasals, etc. If it is known from the preliminary survey that certain 
phonemes are particularly variable between dialects, there should be 
special investigation of them. If it is fairly certain beforehand that certain 
phonemes are stable throughout, or that they are uniform in certain 
positions, then the number of examples of those phonemes, or of those in 
the stable position, may be reduced. Examples for the tone or stress 
phonemes must be included if there are any, of course. 

If this list is mimeographed, then for each new informant a new sheet 
may be taken, and his usage written beside the one used as a basis for 
comparison. In all such work, of course, the cautions mentioned earlier 
about handling informants and asking questions should be observed. If 
pictures can be used for much of the list, that is ideal. 

A second very important fact about the phonemic systems which must 
be compared is the occurrence of phoneme clusters (consonant clusters and 
vowel clusters). Dialects often differ by the fact that one has more 
complicated clusters than the other. For example, what is /srw/ in A 
may be /sw/ or /sr/ or /rw/ or just /s/ in B. Sometimes there are 
differences only in certain positions. Clusters of consonants may occur 
before vowels in syllables in both dialects, but after vowels in only the 
one. As complete a list as possible of the vowel and consonant clusters 
for each should be obtained. It can often be done in much the same manner 
as for the phoneme inventory, but here, as with the phoneme list, a 
caution should be inserted. If the dialect originally selected for analysis 
is less complicated than some of the other dialects, then more is likely 
to be missed by this method than if it is more complicated than or just as 
complicated as the others. The preliminary investigation should show 
this, and care should be taken to be sure that evidence about the greater 
complexity of the other dialects is sought. 

Syllable structure is another way in which phonemic systems vary. 
So are other facts about the distribution of phonemes. What phonemes 
can go together and what cannot? What differences are there in the 
phonemes which will begin a syllable and the ones which will end it? 
In dialect A the phonemes and phoneme clusters at the beginning of a 
syllable may be the same as in B, but the vowel clusters may be different, 
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and perhaps in A five phonemes (including /s/ and /h/) may close a 
syllable, whereas in B only four do so, the /s/'s in A corresponding to /h/ 
in B in most cases. If there are particularly difficult problems of this kind, 
special examples should be included in the survey sheet to find out about 
them. If there are only ordinary differences, then much of this information 
may be obtained from the rest of the data accumulated. Of course, 
information gained in a limited survey will not be absolutely complete. 
Several combinations may not happen to turn up, but usually the general 
outline will be clear. 


Comparing the Grammatical Systems 


As an offhand observation, it would seem that important grammatical 
differences between closely related dialects are less likely than are 
phonemic ones. Important differences of syntax are less likely than those 
of morphology. However, especially in the morphology of languages 
which have complicated prefix, suffix, or suprafix systems, there can be 
some serious barriers to communication. In languages where morphemes 
consist of single phonemes (like tones which may be the morphemes for 
important verb aspects or even pronouns, as in Africa) there may be 
real difficulty, for the phoneme system may change rather easily; and 
when it does it may alter the grammatical contrast or force a new realign- 
ment of the phonemes which represent the morphemes. In areas like 
Southeast Asia, however, where there is relatively little “morphology” 
in most languages, such problems are quite rare. 

If the preliminary survey has turned up any grammatical differences, 
they should be thoroughly investigated to see how widespread they are. 
Usually such differences are only of the kind that a particular morpheme 
like a ‘causative’ or an “‘agentive” or a “continuative’” has a different 
form in different dialects. In dialect A of Khmu? (in Laos, Indo-China) 
the negative is ?am, but in dialect B it is pa. Occasionally, the difference 
may be that a particular grammatical contrast occurs in one dialect but 
not in the other. 

Whatever the nature of the grammatical differences, some study, 
noting where the various forms occur, should be made. Pictures which 
will elicit sentences may be very useful. A “situational” approach may 
have to be set up to get the needed response. “What would you say if 
such-and-such happened?” 


Comparing the Differences Between Words 


This section should not be confused with the section on differences 
between sound systems. The sound systems of two dialects might be 
identical, but the one would call a thumb ma? ti? and the other crguul. For 
“town”, dialect A could have baan and dialect B ?maan, even though both 
dialects have /b/ and /?m/ in their phonemes and phoneme clusters.% 
In fact, it is often the case that phonemic systems remain much the same, 
though dialects may no longer be mutually intelligible. 

Of course, the words and phrases used to find phonemic and 
grammatical facts will also supply information on lexical similarities and 


3 The examples in this paragraph are from dialects of Khmu?. 
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differences. There should, however, be special investigation of some 

problems. Any sets of words which are known to vary systematically 
should be studied for the range of this variance. Perhaps some words 
beginning with /b/ in dialect A begin with /p/ in B, but other words have 
the same /b/ in both. The same set may be different in dialect C. On the 
other hand, there may be a different set of differences between A and C 
or between B and C. 

There should also be an investigation of the extent of non-systematic 
differences. These are differences of the kind where an entirely different 
word may be used in one or more dialects. Such words may be borrowed 
or may be new formations. The borrowing patterns, if widespread, are 

particularly significant. 

For this purpose, two kinds of word-lists are especially useful. One 
is a list especially developed to include words which are presumably the 
least subject to borrowing and change because they are so basic in almost 
any culture. Such a list has been developed by the noted linguist Morris 
Swadesh and may be obtained from the author of this article. Another 
kind of list would have to be made for each area. It is a list of important 
terms for the culture of the area, but ones which are likely to vary 
considerably from dialect to dialect. These include words for borrowed 
culture items (but ones which are pretty well known to people, like 
Buddhist pagodas and priests in Southeast Asia), religious life, Christian 
life and doctrine, if it is known in the area, and vocabulary from ordinary 
life which is not as basic as that of the Swadesh list. 


Charting and Mapping Differences 


As the data is collected, or after it is in, it may be found that the 
problems are relatively simple and that sound decisions can be made 
quickly by inspection of them. Extensive charting and mapping of the 
data would not be necessary in such a case, unless it were needed for 
the reports of published findings. However, in many cases there may be 
difficult problems, with several conflicting factors hard to keep in mind, 
and some kind of systematic arrangement of the data will have to he made 
before it can be studied intelligently. 

One kind of arrangement is to list the different difficult items in 
parallel columns, one column to an informant, or village, or area, or 
dialect type, as the case may be. There is not much use in listing all of 
the data obtained in one chart, but all that pertains to a particular problem. 
For example, if there is a wide difference in the tones which occur in 
syllables beginning with stops, all syllables beginning with stops should 
be listed and compared in their different dialects. It may be that such 
investigation will show patterns throughout the dialect area. Some dialects 
will be more alike than others. 

A second very important device for studying some problems is that of 
mapping. This is essential when important dialect differences are 
associated with geographical distance. A map should be prepared, with 
the location of each informant indicated by a number. Important trade 
centers, culturally dominant areas, and natural communication routes or 
barriers to communication should also be indicated. These would include, 
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on the one hand, roads, rivers (if river travel is used), railways, etc., and, 
on the other hand, impassable mountain ranges (if extensive) or any 
other area which is not normally crossed by people. 

On this map, then, the important specific dialect differences should 
be plotted individually. The differences plotted must be very specific. 
For example, if some informants have /p/ and /b/ in contrast and others 
do not, then a line should be drawn to separate the two. The problems 
may be complicated, of course, by islands of one kind of speech within 
the other. Other distributions can be plotted in the same way, using lines 
of other colors and shapes (dotted lines, dashes, dot-dash, etc.) These 
should be plotted as much as possible on the same map, for then the 
significant differences will emerge. Page 123 shows what the map might 
look like after five specific differences had been plotted. In this case the 
map indicates that the northeast and southwest areas are fairly homo- 
geneous (but different) dialect areas, and that there is a fairly wide area 
of indeterminancy between, where particular communities resemble one or 
the other of the main areas in one respect or another.* 

Such charts and maps as these do not in themselves give the answer 
to practical problems which the survey is organized to solve. Rather, they 
organize the raw data so that intelligent answers to the problems can 
be found. 


Testing for Mutual Intelligibility 


As we mentioned under the discussion of the use of tape recorders, 
tests of mutual intelligibility can sometimes be made. It should be pointed 
out that these do not solve all the problems which the survey may need 
to find out. Mutual intelligibility is an extremely important factor, but it 
still leaves questions of what dialect or dialects to use for literature and 
teaching, how much consolidating can be done, the direction of cultural 
pressures, and other completely basic things. 

The use of recorded text for such tests is very valuable, but other 
approaches may be made where recordings are not available. Observation 
can be made as to how well guides from one area are understood in 
another. Informants from one or more areas may be taken on the survey 
specifically for finding out such information. 

It is hard to standardize such tests, and the investigators should 
remember that the degree of intercomprehensibility may be less for an 
unfamiliar subject, as when the gospel is being preached and taught, than 
in talking about everyday matters native to the local culture. 


Assessing Cultural Factors 


As has been mentioned earlier, the missionary problems in communica- 
tion are such that no purely linguistic answer to a dialect problem is 
enough. The survey must get adequate information on important cultural 
factors also. If two dialect areas are strongly individualistic, taking extreme 
pride in their differences, and each thinking that the other speaks an 
inferior dialect, that is much different from a situation in which the one 
is looked up to by the other and speakers of one try to imitate speakers 


4 See Eugene A. Nida, Bible Translating (American Bible Society. 1947) pp. 36-40. 
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of the other. This is different again from the case in which there is no 
feeling about the matter either way. 

Perhaps the speakers of one dialect are very anxious to move in the 
direction of one trade language (like Thai) while the speakers of the 
other are moving toward another trade language (like Burmese). Perhaps 

the speakers of one dialect will react favorably to a writing system 
resembling that of English, and the speakers of the other to one resembling 
French. 

The investigators should be on the lookout for clues which will give 
evidence on any such cultural factors. Asking informants directly, “Do 
you like the way people in such-and-such area talk?” is not enough. Which 
people tend to be the wealthiest? Which group is the largest? Is there any 
collective leadership, and from where does it come? Is one group more 
prominent in religion? Trade? Art? Technology? War? Which has the 
richer folklore? Are there signs that either group is ashamed of its position? 
Which is nearer the centers of trade? Which had adopted the greatest 
degree of foreign culture? 

Clues about status can often be obtained from people outside the 
group involved, provided they know the group. Neighbors of a different 
language and culture may say of an area, “The people in Valley A are 
more civilized than those in Valley B”, or, “They make much better 
fighters”, etc. Such informant has to be taken with caution, of course, but 
it may provide valuable clues. 

One good way of getting information of this kind from the informants 
themselves is by asking indirect questions. Ask speakers of Village A 
whether they would rather live in B or C (not A or B). Would they 
rather marry a person from C or D? Who would make better medicine 
men. someone from D or E? etc. Such questions should be asked casually, 
as though the answer did not matter to you anyhow. They should be put 
when people are off their guard. 

Making Practical Decisions 

Once the information has been collected, studied, and classified, 
practical conclusions have to be reached. The same data, however, may 
lead to different answers, depending on the way the question is put. In 
other words, different practical situations require different answers from 
the same data. In any case, it is not enough to ask, “Can we use the same 
dialect for everybody?” Rather, the problem should be approached on 
several levels. 

There is, for example, the level of preaching and primary evangelism. 
Then there is the level of teaching people to read. There should be also 
the level of church development and education. The data may yield 
different answers for different levels. 

To take a hypothetical case, let us suppose that we have three major 
dialects with some variation, as determined by the survey. The differences 
may be so great and mutual contact so slight that on the level of direct 
evangelism all three dialects should be used. Preaching should be done in 
all three, the one used depending on the area. Perhaps, however, A and 
B, although they sound quite different, have sound systems which are 
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very much alike, and the differences are quite systematic. By making 
some slight adaptations, they could use the same written materials for 
learning to read, for Gospel portions, etc., but C would need different 
materials in order to learn efficiently. (The type of adjustment which 
may be possible for A and B will be discussed below.) 

When it comes to the translation of the whole New Testament or 
Bible, instituting training schools and other programs of education, etc., 
one of the dialects may be enough. The initial difficulties have been 
overcome; the problem of first contacts with the gospel and of learning 
to read would have been met in the local dialect. Advanced programs 
can often be carried on without this same differentiation. 

One very important type of adjustment to dialect differences has been 
hinted above. Often it is highly advisable to publish all primers, books 
for new literates, and at least one book of the New Testament in each 
of the major dialects. It is far easier to learn to read if the writing 
represents one’s mother tongue. Other literature than this, however, 
could be in a dialect chosen on the basis of the information resulting from 
the survey. Once people had learned the reading habit, they could then 
go on to the next step and read in a dialect different from their own. 
Of course, this can be done only where cultural pressures against it are 
not too strong. On the one hand, people may refuse to learn to read 
anything but the prestige dialect (or, for that matter, a foreign language 
they do not speak or understand), and on the other hand, they may 
refuse to read except in their own dialect. These factors are, of course, 
cultural and not linguistic, but they are all-important. 

When decisions on dialect questions are first made, they should be 
considered tentative. There should be a carefully planned period of testing 
for them. First publications should be small and in small editions of a 
few hundred or less copies. Missionaries have a tendency to be over- 
ambitious in publication in many areas. A trial edition will show up the 
difficulties and make changes possible. The first publications cannot be 
made until some type of decision (even though it be an unconscious 
decision) on dialect is made. These publications test the decision. If they 
are modest, helpful changes can be incorporated at little cost, and if they 
are published with the express purpose of looking for the difficulties, the 
feelings of people responsible for them will not be hurt when the diffi- 


culties come to light. 


Recording and Preserving Results 


Information of the type which a systematic survey will reveal is very 
valuable, not only to the individuals conducting it, but also to other 
misions, the responsible Bible society, proper government agencies, ethno- 
graphic and linguistic institutions specializing in the area, and any 
individual scholars who may be specialists in it as well. Presumably, 
reports will be made and incorporated in the mission records. These reports 
are, of course, adapted to what the readers can understand and use. It is, 
however, very important that the results be made more widely known. 

Sometimes the investigator will be able to summarize the findings of 
the survey for publication in a journal specializing on the area. Occa- 
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sionally he may be able to write a full-scale article in analysis of the area. 
More often his finding can be mimeographed and sent to interested 
parties. In any case, however, the information must be shared. It is too 
valuable to lose. 


“It Ought to Make Sense” 


“And God walked in the garden in the wind of the day.” Of course, 
this sentence doesn’t make much sense in Arabic, not unless one interprets 
the sentence in a manner quite contrary to the intent of the Hebrew. 
But despite the fact that people either could not understand or could 
only misunderstand, the text remained for decades. Of course, the Hebrew 
expression, of which the Arabic is a literal rendering, does make sense, 
for in Hebrew ‘the wind of the day’ is ‘the cool of the day’, that period 
after sundown when the evening breezes refresh the Jand. The King 
James translators avoided the mistake of literalism at this point, but did 
not help the average reader very much with a rendering such as “gird 
up the loins of your mind.” 


“Armored Tanks” or “Creeping Things” 


When the Arabic Bible was being translated some years ago, the 
translators had to form a word to describe “creeping things” (Genesis 
1:21). They employed a regular pattern of derivation and ended up 
with dabbabah. However, times have changed and other people formed 
derivatives from the same root, but for quite different objects. Accord- 
ingly, if you ask the average Arabic-speaking person on the streets of 
Cairo, Amman, Damascus, or Beirut for the meaning of dabbabah, without 
hesitation the reply will be, “armored tanks, of course.”” As life changes, 
so does language—and now the Arabic Bible must be revised, even 
as scores of others are in process of the same transformations to bring 
them up to time. 
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The Value of the Versions for the Textual 


Criticism of the New Testament! 
A. F. J. Klijn 


Translated from the Dutch by Harold H. Oliver 
Emory University, Georgia 


The text critics of the New Testament have a special interest in the 
versions. After the Greek MSS.., these are generally regarded as the most 
important witnesses for the determination of the original text.2 The oldest 
versions are divided into three groups: 


a. the versions which go back directly to the Greek text and whose 
origins are traced to approximately the year 200 (Old Latin, Old 
Syriac and Coptic); 


b. versions which do not go back directly to the Greek, but are depen- 
dent upon the first-named group (Gothic, Armenian, Ethiopic); 


c. the standard versions, whose text has been corrected to Greek MSS. 
of around 400 (the Latin Vulgate, the Peshitto, the Armenian 
“vulgate”). 


The first group is considered the most important. It is thought that 
they present a text closely approximating that which was to be found in 
Greek MSS. of around 200. The second group of so-called secondary 
versions supplements group a whenever these may have been corrected 
here and there to later MSS. and can, in addition, confirm readings in the 
group. The third group is the least important, for these go back to MSS. 
which are known in Greek. At best, they are important whenever they 
preserve an old reading. 


1The translator is indebted to Dr. A. F. J. Klijn for permission to publish this trans- 
lation of his Dutch article entitled, Welke waarde hebben de vertalingen voor de text- 
keitiek van het Nieuwe Testament? which appeared in Nederlandsch Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, (1954), 165-168. 

Dr. Jacob Geerlings and Dr. E. A. Nida made valuable suggestions in the translation 
and format of this article. 


2H. J. Vogels, Handbuch der neutestamentlichen Textkritik, Munster, 1923, p. 84: “The 
versions are very valuable for establishing the original text of the Bible....” It has been 
well remarked that one must be reasonably certain that the translation is actually a 
literal rendering of the original. 

L. Vaganay, Initiation a la Critique textuelle neotestamentaire, Bloud et Gay, 1934, p. 
28: “After the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, the versions constitute the 
most valuable source for writing the history of this text.” 

M. J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle, 11 La Critique rationelle, Paris, 1935, p. 183: “The 
study of the versions is — very valuable —.” 

K. Lake, The Text of the New Testament, 6th ed., 10th impr., London, 1943, p. 24: 
“Next in importance to the Greek MSS. come the Versions.... New Testament 
Manuscript Studies, ed. by M. M. Parvis and A. P. Wikgren, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1950, II B. M. Metzger, “The Evidence of the Versions for the Text of 
the New Testament,” p. 25: “Most textual critics of the present generation recognize 
the great importance of the versions in attaining a primitive form of the Greek text of 
the New Testament.” 
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The Versions and the Greek Text 


It may, nevertheless, be questioned whether, from group a, with the 
help of groups 6 and c, it is actually possible to reconstruct a text such 
as existed in Greek around 200. There are two objections to this: viz. 


I. We know the oldest versions only from MSS. which are no older 
than the fourth century; 


II. It has not been proved that we are dealing in the oldest versions 
with literal translations. There are important factors which indicate that 
we can better speak of tagumim.3 


I. The origin of the oldest Latin, Syriac and Coptic versions of the 
N. T. surely goes back to a time between 150—200. The oldest known 
MSS. in the Greek text have also been assigned dates in the second and 
third centuries. Nevertheless, one must not forget that the MSS. in which 
the oldest versions appear stem from the fourth century and later. In these 
MSS. we have thus a text which has already behind it a development of 
200 years. Due to a deficiency of Greek witnesses it is impossible to say 
to what extent these MSS. still exhibit their original state. It is therefore 
quite impossible now to see in a variant appearing in these oldest ver- 
sions a reading which occurred in Greek around 250. Only when a read- 
ing in these versions is supported by a citation which is found in an early 
Christian Greek writer of around 200 (Clement, Origen) may we 
assume that we are dealing with a variant which was found in the Greek 
text of about this period. From this then it appears that the Greek is 
normative. Even if all the versions in the group concur, this is not con- 
clusive for a Greek origin so long as the underlying relationship between 
the versions is still unknown. Although all these translations have the 
title “old”, they are no older than the parchment on which they 
are written. 


II. The second objection to overestimating the old versions lies in 
the fact that we are dealing here with texts whose origins are to be 
found in targumim. As proof, the following can be cited from the year 400: 
“And since in that province some of the people know both Syriac and 
Greek, but others Greek alone or Syriac alone, and since, therefore, the 
bishop (although he may know Syriac) always speaks Greek, and never 
Syriac, a priest always stands by who interprets in Syriac that the 
people may receive instruction. And that the Latins, who know neither 
Syriac nor Greek, may not be saddened, an explanation is also given 
to them in Latin by those brothers and sisters present who under- 


3 [Targumim: plural of Hebrew targum, which means ‘interpretation’ or ‘translation. 
The term is commonly used to denote the oral translation of the Hebrew Old Testament 
into the vernacular Aramaic language which had come to be spoken in Palestine during 
the closing centuries B.C. These oral translations (Cf. Nehemiah 8:8) became formal- 
ized and in the Christian era were codified by the Jews into two major authoritative 
targums, or targumim: The Targum of Onkelos to the Pentateuch and the Targum of 
Jonathan ben Uzziel to the Prophets. = TR.] 
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stand both Greek and Latin.” 4 This is the description of the course of 
events in the church of Jerusalem. One must consider in addition 
that a written Latin translation had long existed at this time. Never- 
theless, the manner of translation was identical with that customarily 
employed in the synagogue.® The bishop, regardless of how well he 
knew Syriac (Aramaic), spoke only Greek. This, like the translation 
of lections in the synagogue, had been in progress a long time. We read 
of the martyr Procopius, a lector in Scythopolis, that he translated the 
reading-lessons into Armenian.® In addition, one must consider what 
is now well established, that the origin of Codex Bezae is to be found 
in Palestine.* Is it therefore so striking that in this text very remarkable 
readings appear? The harmonizations, Syriacisms, barbarisms in Greek 
and Latin, the additions in Acts, are all directly to be explained from 
the Latin targum which stood on one side of the page and exercised its 
influence upon the Greek column. 


Rise of Versions in the West 


As far as the West is concerned, we do not have similar clear accounts 
concerning the rise and development of the versions. Augustine covered 
this point as follows: ... ‘for in the early days of the faith every man 
who happened to get his hands upon a Greek manuscript, and who 
thought he had any knowledge, were it ever so little, of the two lan- 
guages, ventured upon the work of translation." ® The result of this 
work, whereas it must be left undecided whether these chanced to be 
oral or written interpretations, is that in Luke 24:4-5 the Latin transla- 
tions exhibit twenty-seven variants. Above all one must keep in mind 
for the West that, in Rome at the beginning of the third century, as is 
evidenced by the Traditio Apostolica, the liturgy was still in Greek, and 


*Silvae vel potius Aethericae Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta, edited by W. Heraeus, 
Heidelberg, 1908, XLVII, 3-4 (p. 51). [This English rendering of the Latin text is taken 
from the publication of J. H. Bernard, The Pilgrimage of S. Silvia of Aquitania to the 
Holy Places (Circa 385 A. D.), Palestine Pilgrims Text Society, London, 1891, p. 75]. 


5 As is known, for example, from Meg. 4, 3 (ed. by Danby, p. 206). 


®B. Violet, Die Palastinischen Martyrer des Eusebius von Casarea, in Texte und 
Untersuchungen, 1896, XIV, p. 4 (Syriac), p. 7 (Latin), p. 110 (Greek). Concerning 
the translation of the lections in the church, there is also a remark in Epiphanius, 
Expos. fidei 21. 


7™R. C. Stone, The Language of the Latin Text of Codex Bezae, Urbana, 1946, p. 67: 
“Clark has already mentioned Palestine as a possible locality for the origin of the MS.., 
and there is nothing in his view which would prevent the acceptance of this alternative.” 
A. C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, Oxford, 1933, sees, next to Palestine, also 
Egypt as a possible place of origin (p. LXIV). 


8 Augustine, De Doctr. Christ., I, Ul, XI, 16 [cited here from the English edition 


ree Fathers, Vol. Il, p. 450) which assigns this passage the number 
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in Africa, in 203, the bishop and presbyter were still addressed in Greek.® 
From this it appears that Augustine spoke about translations which were 
never destined for official reading in the church. These translations 
were intended only to indoctrinate the non-Greek-speaking members of 
the congregation with the contents of the gospel. Since the versions arose, 
both without the church and within, as a targum, it is quite clear that 
we cannot speak directly of an accurate rendering of the Greek text. 

From this course of events one can understand how many nuances 
of the idiom of one language entered into the other.1° 

From the clearly elaborated objections above, we may well conclude 
that one is not justified in seeing in the old versions a Greek text 
of around 200. For the establishment of the original text, only the Greek 
text is of worth. The versions can serve as “aids” in determining whether, 
in specific cases, a Greek variant arose through the influence of the 
translations.!1! 


®G. Bardy, La Question des Langues dans L’Eglise ancienne, Paris, 1948, p. 161: “We 
know that up until the beginning of the IIIrd century the Roman liturgy was simply 
Greek.” At the end of the IVth century, the change (i.e. from Greek to Latin) has 
certainly been accomplished. For Africa, see Passio Sanctarum Perpetua et Felicitas, ed. 
C.I.M.I. by Beek, Bonnae, 1938, XIII: “And Perpetua began to speak with them (bishop 
and presbyter) in Greek...."" In contrast to the Roman, little is known of the African 
liturgy. One gropes in the darkness for the language in which these were contained. 
Cf. F. Cabrol, Afrique, I. Liturgie anténicéenne, in Dict. d’arch. chr. et de lit., Paris, 
1907, I, Cols. 592-619. 


10 We are thinking here of the influence of West Aramaic upon the Syriac text of 
Edessa (cf. p. 216-221 in M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, 
Oxford, 1946), of the Syriac upon the Latin (F. H. Chase, The Old Syriac Element in 
Codex Bezae, London, 1893, and The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, London, 1895). 
Nowhere has the influence of the versions upon one another been so extensively discussed 
as in H. C. Hoskier, The Genesis of the Versions of the New Testament (Gospels), 2 
vols., London, 1910. This writer traced all these peculiarities back to the existence of 
bi- and trilingual MSS. 

11 Also P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, Schweich Lectures for 1941, London, 1947, p. 206, 
has offered the conjecture that in the Old Syriac, one is dealing with targumim. In 
view of this, it is interesting to note that, as far as the versions are concerned, one is 
dealing with the same problem in the N. T. as in the O. T. In this way, the book of 
Kahle is of extreme importance also for the N.T. text critic. 
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An Indian's Interpretation of St. Luke 
in Simple Spanish 
Joseph E. Grimes 


In 1954 the American Bible Society published a version of St. Luke in 
a dialect of Spanish which is spoken in many rural areas of Mexico. The 
purpose of the version was to provide a simply rendered portion of 
Scripture for those who had neither the reading proficiency nor the 
literary background to make use of the standard Reina-Valera version. 
Rather than being a replacement of the standard version or even a revision 
of it, the simple Spanish version was intended “as an aid to introduce 
people to the reading of the Reina-Valera version.” 1 Among those 
for whom the version was prepared were speakers of various vernaculars 
who knew Spanish as a trade language and were becoming literate in it. 

One of these vernacular speakers, Sr. Roman Diaz, speaks Huichol? 
as his native language. He learned Spanish at the age of sixteen when 
driven to the Nayarit coastal plain by the final battles of the Mexican 
Revolution (1910-1917) and the subsequent Christero uprisings. He lived 
in the coastal area among Spanish-speaking people for a number of years. 
Today his fellow tribesmen recognize his relatively superior facility in 
Spanish and have chosen him on occasion to represent them in dealings 
with Spanish speakers. He has been a Christian since 1946, and has been 
conversant with the Scriptures in Spanish since he became literate 
around 1950. A prepublication draft of the simple Spanish version of St. 
Luke was checked orally with him. 

Sr. Diaz has been the chief translation helper for the first draft of 
more than half of the Huichol New Testament. Almost as a hobby he 
has undertaken the rendering of random passages of Scripture into 
Huichol from Spanish. Consequently he took it in stride when on a trip 
through his ranch in 1954 I handed him a newly published copy of St. 
Luke in simple Spanish and suggested that he translate it into Huichol. 
Several months later he appeared with a draft of most of the first chapter, 
and requested that I type it up so that other Christians could make 
use of it. 

An analysis of this translation effort is presented here, inasmuch as 
the difficulties Sr. Diaz encountered in translation seem to mirror rather 
well his difficulties in understanding the simple Spanish text of the 
version. There is no intention of minimizing or deprecating in any way 
Sr. Diaz’ ability as a translator; the points in which his translation judg- 


1From the foreword to Las Buenas Noticias Acerca de Jesucristo segin San Lucas, 
Versién Popular “The Good News about Jesus Christ according to St. Luke, popular 
version’, Mexico, D.F:; Sociedad Biblica Americana, second edition 1956. The text on 
which this article is based is that of the first edition of 1954, which was modified 
slightly in the 1956 edition. 

2The Huichol live in the southern Sierra Madre Occidental Mountains of Mexico, 
in the States of Nayarit and Jalisco. Translation and missionary work was begun among 
them in 1941, and to date slightly over two thirds of the New Testament has been 
rendered in first draft in Huichol language. 
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ments were incorrect are no more than an indication of the difficulties 
any vernacular speaker might encounter in a trade language version, even 
a simply phrased one. Undoubtedly Sr. Diaz’ translation would have been 
more accurate if the text had been read to him clause by clause and his 
oral translation written down. However, since the version was intended 
to be read, an estimate of its usefulness for him must take into account 
his reading proficiency. In this connection it is worth mentioning that 
St. Diaz spends on the average more time reading than does any other 
Huichol Indian I know, reading both in Huichol and in Spanish. 


Problems Arising from the Local Spanish Dialect 


The Spanish spoken in rural areas along the west coast of central 
Mexico differs somewhat from the Spanish spoken in rural areas of the 
central plateau, to which the simple Spanish version tends to conform. 
Dialect differences between the simple Spanish version and the local 
Spanish which Sr. Diaz understands range from minor ones such as in 
v. 7 no tenian hijo ‘they had no child’, rendered ‘they had no children’ 
because the singular is not used in that phrase in local Spanish, to more 
complex differences. Verse 24 empezo a estar enciente ‘began to be 
pregnant’ was rendered by a guess: ‘became sad’, since conception is 
always referred to by other terms in local Spanish and the phrase used 
was therefore not understood. In v. 39 montafias ‘mountains’ was rendered 
by a transliteration; although the Huichol as mountain people have a 
perfectly adequate nomenclature for such terrain, and although local 
Spanish is just as rich in orographic terms, montafa is not one of them. 
A rendering of sierra would have been easily understood. 

Local Spanish uses future tense verb forms only in the sense of ‘will 
probably’, ‘must be going to’, i.e., [legara mafiana ‘it is probable that he 
may arrive tomorrow’. Definite future time is indicated instead by the 
progressive ‘is going to’, i.e., va a llegar mafiana ‘he is going to, will, 
arrive tomorrow’. In v. 16 los hara volver ‘he will make them turn’ was 
rendered ‘they must have been going to arrive’; v. 17 ira ‘will go’ was 
rendered ‘was going to go’. Local dialect use of the future tense seems 
to have been responsible for a major misunderstanding in v. 34 gComo 
sera esto? ‘How shall this be?’ the accepted interpretation of which in 
local Spanish would be ‘How can this possibly take place?’ The Huichol 
rendering was doubtless based on the latter interpretation, as it came out, 
translated freely, ‘What on earth!’ followed by some rather indignant- 
sounding emphatic enclitics. 


Problems Arising from Words Not Understood 


The following words in the translation were either simply not under- 
stood, or were rendered by an incorrect guess as to their meaning: v. 5 
rey ‘king’, vv. 5, 9 sacerdote ‘priest’, vv. 6, 17 justos ‘just’, v. 9 le tocé en 
suerte ‘it fell to him by lot’, v. 9 incienso ‘incense’. All these things can 
be explained and rendered without difficulty in the vernacular, but without 
explanation they were merely unknown technical terms. In v. 28 jSalve! 
‘Hail’ was transliterated, resulting in a form Sariva, which is the Huichol 
equivalent of the Spanish proper name Salvador. In v. 27 virgen ‘virgin’ 
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was transliterated, though this transliterated form is used in Huichol to 
refer to any of the various statues of the Virgin used as objects of wor- 
ship throughout Mexico. There is reason to believe that at least one of 
these, la Virgen de Guadalupe ‘the Virgin of Guadalupe’, has become 
equated with the Huichol eagle goddess Verica ‘iimari through a similarity 
of sound to Virgen Maria ‘Virgin Mary’ and a similarity of 
function. In v. 12 angel ‘angel’ was likewise transliterated; the trans- 
literated form haqueri in Huichol is understood as referring to a child who 
takes part in a certain harvest ceremony. The proper name Gabriel 
‘Gabriel’ in vv. 19 and 26 was guessed at as having the meaning ‘im- 
pressive’ or ‘strong’ and was so translated. 


Words Confused with Similar Sounding Spanish Words 

In the rendering of certain words it is possible to ascertain that the 
Spanish word in the text was misread as a different Spanish word similar 
in sound to the one in the text. In v. 17 corazones ‘hearts’ was misread 
oraciones ‘prayers’, v. 17 dispuesto ‘ready’ was misread después ‘after- 
wards, v. 28 por qué ‘why?’ was misread porque ‘because’. 
Grammatical Distinctions Missed 

In speaking Spanish Sr. Diaz frequently does not make a difference 
between singular and plural forms. Many of the plural markers in Spanish 
are syllable-final consonants such as the -s in Jas ‘feminine plural article’, 
but syllable-final consonants occur in Huichol only as a secondary 
development in fast speech, and so are generally passed over by Huichol 
speakers when they speak Spanish. This difficulty in recognizing the 
plural markers appears in the translation of v. 22 no les podia hablar ‘he 
was not able to speak to them’, rendered ‘they were not able to speak 
to him’. In v. 36 la que decian que no podia tener hijos ‘she whom they 
said was not able to have children’ was rendered ‘she whom you (singular) 
said was not able to have children’. One participial form was substituted 
for another in v. 5 llamado Zacarias ‘called Zachariah’, rendered ‘calling 
to Zachariah’. 


Some Words Understood But the Connection Missed 

In not a few verses enough words were understood that some of the 
basic lexical context of the passage was rendered, but the all-important 
grammatical connections between words were not grasped and not all the 
essential words were understood. In v. 14 muchos se gozaran de su 
nacimiento ‘many will rejoice at his birth’, ‘many’ was understood but its 
function in the sentence was missed, ‘rejoice’ was erroneously guessed at, 
‘at his birth’ was understood, and it was rendered ‘there will be prayer, 
much prayer, because he has been born’. In v. 17 con el espiritu y poder 
de Elias ‘with the spirit and power of Elijah’, ‘with’ was taken instrument- 
ally, ‘spirit’ was referred to the more familiar phrase “Holy Spirit,” and 
it was rendered ‘by the Holy Spirit and with life’. Also in v. 17 para 
preparar un pueblo dispuesto para el Sefior ‘to prepare a people ready 
(to receive) the Lord’, ‘prepare’ was understood, Spanish pueblo ‘town, 
people’ was taken in its geographic sense, ‘ready’ was misread ‘afterward’ 
as noted in the preceding paragraph, ‘for the Lord’ was not connected 
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with ‘ready’, and it was rendered ‘to set up his own town afterward 
concerning the Lord’. In v. 28 el Sefior esta contigo; bendita ti entre las 
mujeres ‘the Lord is with you; blessed (are) you among women’, Lord 
was understood, ‘blessed’ was approximated, ‘among’ was not under- 
stood, ‘women’ was understood, and it was rendered “The Lord is happy 
concerning women’. In v. 42 Bendita tui entre las mujeres, y bendito tu 
hijo. Por qué recibo este favor tan grande? ‘Blessed (are) you among 
women, and blessed (is) your son. Why do I receive this great favor?’ 
‘blessed’ was again approximated, ‘women’, ‘receive’, ‘this’, and ‘great’ 
were understood, but it was rendered ‘How good it is for women because 
you have received this so greatly’. In v. 48 Porque Dios ha mirado a su 
pobre criada ‘Because God has looked on his poor handmaid’, ‘God’ and 
‘looked’ were understood, ‘handmaid’ was not understood, and it was 
rendered ‘God sees us who give thanks to him’. 

Two examples illustrate with special clarity the results of an under- 
standing of scattered lexical items without regard to their grammatical 
connotations. In v. 17 para hacer que los corazones de los padres se 
vuelvan hacia los hijos y que los desobedientes se vuelvan a la sabiduria 
de los justos ‘to cause the hearts of the fathers to turn toward their 
children and (to cause) the disobedient to turn to the wisdom of the just’ 
was rendered ‘that he may pray to his own father about his (the father's) 
children who are frightened so that they may come rejoicing (justos is 
also rendered ‘happy’ in v. 6) to where a wise person is’. In v. 37 para 
Dios ninguna cosa es imposible ‘for God nothing is impossible’ was 
rendered ‘where God is there is nothing’. In this instance it is possible 
that the two negatives ninguna ‘none’ and imposible ‘impossible’ may 
have constituted a source of confusion. 

In the forty-nine verses minus lacunae which constitute the portion 
of Sr. Diaz’ translation work which was analyzed, translation errors were 
as follows: 


Words not understood. . eee 
Words confused with similar sounding Spanish words. . . . 3 
Grammatical distinctions missed . .......... 12 
Some words understood but connection missed. . . . . 20 


If a large enough number of Huichol were literate in Spanish, so that 
St. Luke in simple Spanish could profitably be circulated widely among 
them, it is possible that errors of understanding due to dialect differences 
and words not understood would be eliminated almost entirely by the 
use of a bilingual dictionary and by careful explanation in the vernacular 
of the meanings of such words. In most of the cases noted, an almost 
one-to-one translation correspondence between the word not understood 
and an equivalent intelligible word or phrase in the vernacular can be 
established and taught. 

Misreadings for words similar in sound to other Spanish words are 
rare but tend to persist, especially if the misreading is reasonably con- 
sistent with good theology. In preparing a talk from the Reina-Valera 
version Sr. Diaz once misread desear ‘desire’ for descender ‘descend’ in 
John 3:13, rendering the verse ‘No one has descended to heaven, but that 
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which we desire from heaven’, i.e., Christ. On another occasion he ren- 
dered muchas moradas ‘many mansions’ of John 14:2 as ‘many purple 
houses’, from the homonyms morada ‘purple’ and morada ‘dwelling place’ 
(from morar ‘to dwell’, which Sr. Diaz probably knows). The idea of 
purple houses in Heaven apparently struck a responsive chord in the 
Huichol heart; in a short time even non-Christians were singing a gospel 
song about Heaven called ‘Purple Houses” which Sr. Diaz had composed 
to a native tune. It was with considerable difficulty that both these mis- 
readings of the text were replaced by more acceptable ones. 

By far the most grave problem for the native speaker of a vernacular 
who aspires to the use of a trade language version is posed by the overall 
difference between the grammatical patterns of the two languages used. 
In the twenty instances where Sr. Diaz did not appear to grasp the 
grammatical connections between words, even though he understood many 
of the words in the passages, it was precisely the grammatical relation- 
ships which he missed on which the sense of several of the passages hung. 
Such grammatical connections cannot, at least for Huichol and Spanish, 
be made to stand in a one-to-one translation correspondence as can most 
vocabulary items with their translated forms. The primary sources of his 
difficulties are the grammatical distinctions which he must take into 
account in order to understand what the trade language text says. In a 
sense he must be taught to exegete the trade language text critically. 
Otherwise, such a trade language version will remain of only limited 
value to him. 


Translation News 
British North Borneo 


Dr. W. C. Somerville, General Secretary of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, has recently returned from a tour of the Far East, 
where he attended the meeting of the United Bible Societies’ Standing 
Committee at Bandung, Indonesia. In Labuan, in British North Borneo, 
he met missionaries of the Borneo Evangelical Mission, including 
Mr. A. F. Belcher, whose wife is the chief translator in the Murut 
language, and Dr. W. C. Lees, who is working on translation problems 
in a number of other languages, Kayan, Kenyah, Kelabit, Dusem, Tagal, 
Penun and Bisaya. No part of the Scriptures has yet appeared in print 
in any of these, though several tentative mimeographed translations are 
already in circulation. The chief difficulty lies in finding really useful 
translation assistants among the representatives of the various tribes. 
The first draft of the whole of the New Testament in Murut is now 
ready. It is expected that the cost of publication will be shared equally 
by the N.B.S.S. and the B.F.B.S. 


Central Africa 
Proofreading of the Old Testament in Tumbuka has now been 
completed. The translation was first made by an African, Samuel Hara, 


a government interpreter, and was prepared for the printer by the 
late Rev. T. Cullen Young with the assistance of his brother and a 
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number of other ex-missionaries of the Church of Scotland Nyasaland 
field. There cannot be many cases of this kind, where the first 
translation of such a large part of the Bible has been made single- 
handed by a national, and where missionary help has been given only 
in the later stages. 

Under the supervision of the Rev. Fergus Macpherson, work has 
begun on a selection of passages from the Old Testament in the 
Chinamwanga language, on the grounds that “half a loaf is better than 
no bread”. Arrangements are also going forward to publish an Old 
Testament selection in Konde. It is hoped, of course, that one day the 
Old Testament may be completed in both languages. In the meantime 
the people concerned will not be completely deprived of the Old 
Testament message which is so much needed for the full understanding 
of the Gospel. 


French West Africa 


The Rev. C. S. Benington reports the completion of a draft of 
St. Mark's Gospel in Lobi. With St. John’s Gospel already in print, 
Mr. Benington hopes to complete the whole of the New Testament in 
about five years. He too is having difficulty in finding competent 
translation helpers. 

In Tamanrasset, in the Sahara region, Dr. Wakefield and Mr. Frank 
Baggott have been following up the pioneer work of the late Mr. Dugald 
Campbell in Tamachek and related dialects. So far the translations 
produced have been of a tentative character, but it is hoped that some- 
thing final and effective may soon be made available. 


Readers’ Corner 


From Rev. Pham Xuan Tin of Vietnam: 


[Here is one reader's opinion on part of the problem raised in the 
last issue of The Bible Translator by Nigel Gore. — Ed.] 

From the beginning of my ministry among the Jorai in 1941, I 
realized that a missionary’s ministry is to introduce and preach Jesus 
Christ as the only Saviour from sin. In order to teach them about 
the life and death of the Lord Jesus, he must translate the four Gospels 
into the language of the people. But the big question to be decided is 
which Gospel should be translated first. I decided to translate Mark 
first for the following reasons: 

1. Mark is the easiest Gospel to translate from the literary stand- 
point. 

2. Since Mark is the shortest of the four Gospels, it takes less 
time to translate it and it can be revised quickly. 

3. This book does not contain a lot of proper names which are 
hard to translate. 

4. The tribespeople understand it easily when they read it. 

5. I have seen many people saved as the result of reading this book. 
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Suggestions for Those Submitting Articles 
for The Bible Translator 


Subjects 

The Bible Translator is designed primarily as an aid to Bible translators 
and revisers throughout the world, and as such it attempts to cover the 
entire field: from initial problems of linguistic analysis to difficulties in 
Old Testament text and exegesis; from the beginning procedures in 
translating a first Gospel to processes in setting up revision committees. 
In addition to these areas of interest vitally related to the immediate tasks 
of Bible translation and revision, The Bible Translator also tries to share 
with its readers the experience of those who have specialized in such 
related fields as hymn-writing, preparation of transitional literature (for 
stages between the primer and the Bible), publication of supplementary 
Christian literature and problems of communication and acculturation as 
they may be related to tribal, trade, national, and colonial languages. 


Style 

It is recognized that different types of subjects require somewhat 
different styles of writing, but it is recommended that in the preparation 
of articles for The Bible Translator one should attempt to avoid extremes: 
the heavy academic treatise or the light, popular account. The readers of 
The Bible Translator are too busy to spend much time with either of these 
types of article. What they want is interesting material presented in a 
clear, straightforward style. 
Languages in which articles may be submitted 

The editors will try to arrange for the translation of an article sub- 
mitted in any language, for they would not wish the language in which 
a writer may best express himself to be an obstacle to the widest possible 
diffusion of important information through the pages of The Bible 
Translator. There are practical limitations, however, at the editorial offices, 
and accordingly in so far as possible it would be helpful if articles could 
be submitted in English, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, or Dutch. 


Length of articles 

The editors of The Bible Translator will be happy to receive material 
ranging from brief notes to manuscripts of 30 to 40 pages. It may, how- 
ever, be necessary to recommend shortening of articles, if the subjects or 
the presentation do not appear to merit such full treatment. Furthermore, 
in order to provide a proper balance in each number of The Bible 
Translator, it often seems useful to divide longer articles for publication 
in two or more numbers of the journal. On the whole, however, articles 
ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 words have been found to be the most 
acceptable. 


Format of manuscript 
The following details of format should be followed if articles are to 
be prepared most satisfactorily for the printers: 
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Typewritten copy. 

On paper approximately 814 X 11 inches. 

Double spaced, with margins at least 114 inches wide. 
Subheadings should be underlined. 

Foreign words should be underlined (italics in printing). 


Quotations should be in double quotes, but the meanings of foreign 
words or phrases should be in single quotes. 


Auk wn = 


Data on contributors 


In order that the readers of The Bible Translator may be adequately 
informed as to those contributing articles, the editors need the following 
data concerning each writer: (1) full name, (2) degrees: graduate and 
honorary, (3) type of work in which engaged, (4) some indication of the 
extent of experience in the field covered by the article in question, and 
(5) the institution, mission, or church with which the writer is affiliated. 


Offprints 


The editors are happy to offer up to fifty offprints to anyone contrib- 
uting an article to the journal, and who specifically requests such copies. 
Additional offprints may be obtained at a very reasonable price. However, 
the editors must know before the article is printed how many offprints 
may be desired. 


Editorial modifications 

In order that The Bible Translator may have some degree of unity of 
appearance and stylistic form, the editors undertake to make certain minor 
modifications in punctuation, spelling, transcription, etc., when these in 


no way change the meaning of the article. In any instance of significant 
alterations being required, these are referred to the writer. 


Time schedule for editing and printing 

Manuscripts must be received at least four months before time of 
publication. This is necessitated by the fact that the editorial board is 
widely scattered (from Djakarta to New York) and printing and proof- 
reading are done on opposite sides of the Atlantic. Even when an article 
has been accepted by the editorial board, it is not possible for the editors 
to guarantee the publication of it in the immediately following number of 
The Bible Translator. Furthermore, these are instances in which it seems 
wise to postpone the publication of a particular article in order to provide 
better balance of material in any one number or to relate it to some other 
treatment of a similar subject. 


Address 


All manuscripts and correspondence should be sent to the editors of 
The Bible Translator, c/o The American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


It is sometimes assumed that anyone who has advanced to the point 
of translating the Scriptures is no longer likely to be concerned with 
some of the more elementary problems of language learning. To a 
considerable extent, this is true, but there are a number of missionaries 
who undertake to learn additional languages, and many are called 
upon to help others in the task of learning a foreign language. With 
the increased recognition of the need of more adequate verbal com- 
munication, this aspect of missionary work is becoming more and more 
important. Fortunately for the missionary, there are a number of 
published helps and for an increasing number of languages one can 
find very useful pedagogical grammars. Nevertheless, with all the 
published helps on the theory of language learning and teaching, and 
with the aid of much improved grammars, there are still a number 
of problem cases which seem to defy all attempts to resolve. 


Psychological Difficulties in Language Learning 

One not infrequent problem is that of the missionary who comes to 
the field intent on learning a language and who, despite above-average 
intelligence, the best of teaching, and the most earnest application, just 
never seems to be able to learn. Everything has been conducive to 
learning the language in question, and yet someplace along the line 
something seems to have gone wrong. The usual response to this type 
of problem is to say, “Well, he just does not have the gift for 
languages.” However, this is not a valid answer, even as most of 
us know. 

Further investigation and study into such cases may reveal some 
additional factors which may not have been carefully considered. This 
was true, for example, in the case of one missionary whose early 
academic training, devotion, and application seemed to guarantee success 
in one of the languages of the Middle East. Yet, despite every apparent 
effort, the results were almost hopelessly inadequate. In so far as 
can be ascertained, the heart of the problem lay in the fact that this 
person, as a small child, had apparently deeply resented the fact that 
his parents, as immigrants in the United States, spoke a foreign 
language. He tried, both consciously and unconsciously, to dissociate 
himself from this “foreign’’ group, and made every effort to identify 
himself with the English-speaking constituency and to avoid any 
associations with the foreign element (associations which have as their 
focus the language in question). As a result, he apparently built up 
a series of mental blocks, and when confronted with the task of learning 
a foreign language as an adult, he simply could not bring himself 
to “making strange foreign sounds.” Of course, this reaction was 
quite unconscious. In fact, this is precisely what made the situation 
so difficult for him. If he could only have recognized the source of his 
difficulty, much of the trouble would have been removed, for it was 
the very repression of these feelings into the subconscious which 
aggravated the difficulty. These reactions to the ‘foreign’ language 
were also tied up with a number of other feelings toward family, 
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heritage, and associations, all of which conspired to produce a complex 
psychological problem. 

People may not experience the serious difficulties resulting from 
deep-seated resentments, but they are often handicapped by attitudes 
which in a more subtle but no less pernicious manner impair their 
language learning capacities. One of these involves the pressures of 
prestige acquisition by so-called “correct” language usage. It has been 
observed in a number of instances that among those who emphasize 
“correctness” of speech in their own mother tongue, there is a consider- 
able group who have done so as a means of acquiring the prestige 
of a more acceptable dialect. This seems to be particularly true when 
at an early age a person has been aware of the necessity of conforming 
one’s speech to the socially dominant group in order to be accepted. 
If a person at an early age has been subjected to severe taunts, or 
has suffered social disabilities because of his language background, 
there is a tendency for him to be very sensitive toward making mistakes. 
Such persons may make a real fetish of being “experts in grammar”, 
even to the point of lording it over others by correcting them, even in 
public. Strangely enough, it is from this very group that one often 
finds people who seem to have extraordinary difficulty in learning to 
speak a foreign language. These people may be quite good at memorizing 
the rules or in analyzing the grammar, but many never learn to speak 
with fluency, for they never seem to be able to let themselves go. 
They cannot afford to make a mistake because of the haunting (sub- 
conscious) fear of social rejection. Of course, not all persons who have 
had to strive to ‘improve their dialect’ have such difficulties, for there 
are often other features in the personality development which tend to 
compensate; but one cannot overlook the importance of these psycho- 
logically predisposing factors if one wants to understand some of the 
perplexing instances of failure in language learning. 

That there are real psychological barriers in various aspects of 
language learning and using cannot be denied. One of these is well 
illustrated by what occurred to a linguist who worked for several 
years in Latin America and who attained a remarkable command of 
Spanish, as well as of one of the Indian languages. He then went to 
Europe to learn French. As with so many who must take up a new 
and cognate language, he felt that Spanish was his worst enemy in 
learning French, since the two romance languages are so closely 
related. Accordingly, he purposely tried by a psychological process 
closely akin to emotional rejection to forget all the Spanish that he 
knew. After several months, this person went to West Africa, but 
on one occasion he was called upon to do some interpreting for a 
Spanish-speaking African from Spanish Guinea. He discovered that 
it was almost impossible for him to say anything in Spanish. Only 
after a desperate psychological effort and after hearing the African 
speak for a few minutes in Spanish did he finally break through the 
barrier that seemed to screen off his knowledge of Spanish. 

This experience is by no means unique. Another person who learned 
Spanish first and then French, and with the same type of attitude 
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toward “putting Spanish out of nis mind”, found that though he 
continues to speak Spanish more fluently than French, it is much harder 
to shift from speaking French to speaking Spanish than the reverse. 
This difficulty of transition seems to be intimately connected with the 
experience of purposeful thrusting aside; and to overcome this series 
of mental hurdles always requires a severe mental readjustment, ac- 
companied by a proportionately greater expenditure of nervous energy 
and an emotional reaction not dissimilar from the effects of re- 
conciliation. 


Motivation in Language Learning 


On the whole, however, the problems of language learning with 
which the average translator has to deal are not those involving deep- 
seated psychological attitudes or problems as much as those which 
center about factors of motivation. It seems that, though some students 
have the best possible grammars, teachers, and conditions in which 
to study, they do not make the progress which their native abilities 
would seem to guarantee. The answer to all of this is usually spoken 
of in terms of motivation. However, under the rubric of lack of 
motivation are hidden a good many different “sins” in failure to learn 
foreign languages. The trouble is that motivation is not something in 
and of itself. It is related to many other aspects of one’s personality 
and has many facets. For example, a person may seem to have a 
profound motivation to be a missionary, in the sense of one who feels 
deeply constrained to witness of Jesus Christ, both by word and by 
deed, and yet this motivation seems never to be able to result in 
language learning. There may be a number of reasons for this failure, 
but one of the most frequent reasons is that such a motivation may 
not be specifically related to the “motivation to verbal communication”’. 
There are some talkative persons and others who simply feel no 
constraint to talk. For the most part, talkative people are likely to 
want to talk regardless of the country in which they live. 

On the other hand, the motivation to communicate does not mean 
that talkative people will always learn foreign languages. Such people 
sometimes “freeze” in the foreign atmosphere. They draw into their 
shells and become confirmed introverts. In many instances, it will be 
shown that such persons have previously covered up a feeling of 
inferiority by the device of talkativeness. In fact, many talkative people 
are not possessed by any strong motivation to communicate; they are 
simply exhibitionists, more interested in hearing themselves than in 
communicating to others. 

The motivation to communicate goes much deeper than mere 
talkativeness. Furthermore, the desire to communicate is not character- 
istic only of persons who are extroverts. While it is quite true that 
the extrovert normally seeks out means of communication, the introvert 
may also become communicative, especially in some specialized area 
of activity or interest. That is to say, the “quiet soul” may be possessed 

y some overriding desire to make people aware of some important 
truth. This motivation results in the drive to communicate. 
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However, there are many who are seemingly driven by a desire 
to communicate, and as a result learn to speak a foreign language, 
but who never learn to speak it correctly. They continue for years 
to talk with a barbarous accent and with incredibly bad grammar, 
They appear to be in such a rush to talk that they throw the rules 
to the winds and go bumbling ahead with almost total disregard to 
genders, cases, subjunctives, subtle meanings of words, or significant 
idioms. They speak Spanish, for example, as though it were English 
with Spanish words. It is quite true that they communicate—at least 
after a fashion. They usually acquire an extensive vocabulary and 
they are never at a loss to say something. But there is something 
lacking—something very important. 

This other ingredient which is missing in their motivation is “‘sensi- 
tiveness to the out-group”. It is not sufficient to define this quality 
as simply “‘sensitivity to others”. For example, there are many people 
who are very sensitive to the opinions of people in the “in-group”, 
that is to say, those who belong to their own clique, church, mission, 
country, or culture—however large such persons identify for the time 
being the limits of the group whose approval they desire, whether 
consciously or unconsciously. Such people will be very sensitive to 
overt criticism or to lack of acceptance by the in-group, but they may 
not care a whit what some “dirty foreigners’ think about them. This 
is characteristic of some Americans who are terribly concerned about 
the impression which they make on fellow tourists traveling in Europe 
but do not seem to care in the least what sort of reactions they cause 
among the people of Europe. This type of sensitivity to the in-group, 
as important as it may be in many situations, for example, in the 
developing of institutional loyalty, team spirit, and group consciousness, 
is no guarantee of success in learning to speak a foreign language 
correctly. In order to master a foreign language one must be sensitive 
to the out-group. 

The person who is sensitive to the out-group is going to want to 
speak in such a manner as to give the least possible offence. However, 
this negative aspect is not all. He will want to obtain the greatest 
possible approval to the out-group. It may seem strange that some of the 
persons who are the most sensitive to the out-group are also the most non- 
conformist in their attitudes toward the in-group. On the other hand, 
it is not strange at all, for the person who is a nonconformist as far 
as the in-group is concerned is very likely to be sensitive to the 
out-group, for the very reason that this is part and parcel of his 
nonconformity to the in-group. Since the rest of the in-group seek 
conformity within the in-group, and for the most part do not care 
about the out-group, it is the noncorformist within the in-group who 
seeks satisfactory response from the out-group. 

This, then, brings us back to the person who is pedantically 
concerned about his own speech as a means of gaining acceptance 
within the in-group. This person's sensitivity on matters of grammar 
is no guarantee that in a foreign language he will react with the 
same care and concern. In fact, he may be so concerned with the 
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in-group that anything which is not characteristic of this group and 
its behavior he regards as either incorrect or foolish. In either case, 
he finds it hard to make an adjustment. 

This brief description of some of the psychological problems involved 
in language learning and using is by no means the entire story, nor 
can we automatically pigeonhole people by types: introverts, extroverts, 
talkative, nonconformists, etc. Each person is a complex combination 
of various attitudes and responses. However, within the complex web 
of such diverse and often contradictory tendencies there are numerous 
important psychological factors at work determining in no small 
measure our reactions to and ultimate facility in the learning and use 
of foreign languages. A greater awareness of these factors on the 
part of those who engage in problems of communication in foreign 
languages will help to explain difficult problems and to overcome 
otherwise hopeless barriers to success. 

E. A. N. 


The People vs. the Dictionary 


Of all the tradition-ridden languages of the world there is probably 
none more tied to the past and more circumscribed by what the diction- 
aries approve than Arabic. And yet, even in Arabic there is a proverb 
which says, “Better a popular mistake than an unknown dictionary usage.” 

The living language is what people know and speak. Dictionaries 
which always lag behind are often excellent witnesses to the past, 
but they must be used with discretion in translating for the future. 


Ignorance is Bliss 


In a small church in Egypt the pastor was discovered before the 
service going from pew to pew gathering up all the Bibles with vowel 
markings. He was in process of locking these up in a closet when a 
visitor, noticing the strange procedure, asked him, “But why are you 
locking up the voweled Bibles and leaving the much more difficult un- 
voweled texts in the pews for the people to use?” 

“Ah, you see,” replied the pastor, “if the people do not have the 
voweled text, they cannot notice all the mistakes I make in reading.” 

But that is not quite all of the story, for actually this pastor was 
unconsciously making adaptations of the text in the direction of the more 
colloquial usage—something he would not have dared to do had the 
people been in the habit of following a fully voweled text. 
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Words Have Overtones 


“But why should you speak of Jesus that way?” an earnest Christian 
asked his pastor, for in the translation of Revelation which he had been 
reading, instead of the more usual word for “lamb” the translators had 
used a term which meant a “ram.” Moreover, this word had the added 
connotation of one which is sexually impotent. How the error ever crept 
in, one does not know. Undoubtedly, the translator had thought he had 
the right word, but he had overlooked the possibility of overtones—or 
“undertones.” 


Jesus’ Words Still Cause Riots 


“But must we love the Turks?” an Armenian demanded. “Does that 
mean we should love the Jews?” an Arab exclaimed. And within a short 
time there was an angry mob trying to storm the gates of the mission 
school in Aleppo, Syria, in order to destroy it. 

All this occurred last year because a German pastor had explained 
to the student body that Jesus taught men to love their enemies. Words 
we take for granted as a noble ideal, but which in the tinder-box climate 
of the Near East were used by scheming men to arouse the anger of 
the mob—even as the ancient enemies of our Lord twisted His words 
so as to denounce Him as a dangerous revolutionary. 

The truth is that Jesus is still the greatest of all revolutionaries, 
for He knew that the only revolution which could save the world was 
the one which was more radical than any other—the revolution in the 
human heart—the complete change, or as He said, “Ye must be born 
again. 


The Contributors 
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